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In the 


Immortal Words of Socrates 


Ain’t That 


a Pistol! 


SYDNEY J. HARRIS 


In Phi Delta Kappan 


_t, 


a seems to me that the basi 
that 
such a frustrated area in 
life—and I think that 


of one sort or another, is the prop- 


reason teaching has become 
modern 


frustration, 


word to apply—is that teachers 
been asking questions of the 
wrong people. 

Ever since our system of com- 
pulsory mass-education began—and 
it is, we must remember, a relativ 
ly new phenomenon in the history 
teachers have asked 
They 


have never, as a group, asked ques- 


of civilization 
questions of their pupil 
tions of their employers—namely, 
the public who pays them. They 


have never asked, for instance, the 


one question that should come be- 
What 


we want 


fore all others: is a school 
for? What do 


and what can it rightfully be ex- 


it to do, 


pected to do? 

And because teachers have never 
asked this question of the public, 
the public uses education as a sort 
of trash-can in which to dump all 
the odds and ends of social living 

Doesn't Johnny know how to 
The 


Is Johnny shy? School 


his nose? teacher will 


Wipe 
show him 


will take care of that. Is Suzy too 


t 


Sydney J. Harris is a lecturer and 
the writer of the fy ndicated column 
“Strictly Personal,’ 
in the Chicago Daily News and 60 
other newspapers in the United 
States and Canada. Reported from 
Phi Delta Kappan, XX XVIII (De 


cember, 1956), 82-88 


! P 
whith appear 


School take car 
of that. Can’t Jimmy dance? Let th 


aggressive ? will 
school teach him. Should Joe learn 
how to drive a car? Then let’s have 
driving instruction in the school 
Is John’s mind weak? The school 
will strengthen it. Is his body un 
The 


of him. 


derdev elope d? school will 


make a man out 
Every teacher knows I am not 
sober and 


exaggerating. Even so 


cautious a recent 
White 
cation reported the following on 
What Should Our 
Schools Accomplish?’’: 

1. The skills of 
communication. 2. Appreciation for 
| Civi 


our di 
rights and responsibilities. 4. Re 


group as the 
House Conference on Edu- 


the toy 1 
fundamental 
mocrati 


heritage. 3. 


spect and appreciation for human 


values and for the beliefs of others 
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5. Ability to think and evaluate 
constructively and creatively. 6. 
Effective work habits and selfdis- 
cipline. 7. Social competency as a 
contributing member of his family 
and community. 8. Ethical behav- 
ior based on a sense of moral and 
spiritual values. 9. Intellectual cu- 
riosity and eagerness for lifelong 
learning. 10. Esthetic appreciation 
and selfexpression in the arts. 11. 
Physical and mental health. 12. 
Wise use of time, including con- 
structive leisure pursuits. 13. Un- 
derstanding of the physical world 
and man’s relation to it. 14. An 
awareness of our relationships with 
the world community. 

Ain't that, in the immortal 
words of Socrates, a pistol! Any 
person who could accomplish this 
even with one pupil, much less 
several hundred, and even over 30 
years of constant guidance, night 
and day, would deserve to be Presi- 
dent of the World in perpetuity! 
As I interpret this list of accom- 
plishments, the teacher is supposed 
to be a scholar, a humanist, a social 
director, a psychiatrist, a coach, a 
prophet, a moral leader, an artist, 
an entertainer, a high priest, and 
a magician. 

But, you will say, these are mere- 
ly the goals we aim at; no one sug- 
gests they can be reached, and man 
should aim as high as he can. 
Granted, but dif- 
ference between and 
wishful thinking. Our goals may be 
high, but they must be in the realm 


there is a vast 


ambition 


otherwise we are 


of possibility ; 


living a fantasy-life. And I strong- 
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ly suggest that the modern grab- 
bag idea of education is a neurotic 
fantasy. 

Now I am a philosopher—or I 
would like to be one. I believe that 
all questions of human activity are, 
at bottom, philosophical questions. 
The answer to the question: “What 
is the school for?’’ is not a simple 
one. I believe that no one can even 
discuss education until he has given 
himself at least tentative answers 
to such questions as: “What is the 
nature of man? Where does his 
fulfillment lie? What is the good 
society? What 


mount, and which are secondary?” 


values are para- 


THE END OF EDUCATION 

You will remember that Matthew 
Arnold (whenever I can’t remem- 
ber who said something good, I 
attribute it to Matthew Arnold), 
said that the end of education is 
“knowing a good man when you 
see him.”” This is perhaps as full 
and decent a definition as we can 
arrive at. It is the task of de- 
mocracy to arrive at a wise definition 
of a “good man.” 

And I suggest that the nub of 
our perplexity is this: in our soci- 
ety, the ideal of the good man 
(never achieved anywhere, but used 
as a model in many societies of the 
past) has become obscured by other 
ideals: the ideal of the Successful 
Man, the Shrewd Man, the Prac- 
tical Man. The good man of classi- 
cal tradition had two fears: of 
offending the gods, and of treating 
his fellow-men unjustly. Today's 
man—with notable exceptions, of 
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course—has his own two fears: 
fear of failure, and fear of being 
different. 

And these tarnished ideals in the 
modern world are reflected in what 
parents, consciously or unconscious- 
ly, want the schools to do with 
their children: they want to mak« 
the children successful, and to 
make them just like everyone else. 

It should be perfectly clear, 
therefore, why I used the word 
“frustration” to typify the educa- 
tional attitude today. For although 
we may not agree on the ultimate 
end of education, all thinking per- 
sons will agree that neither suc- 
cess nor conformity can be a proper 
goal for education. If success is 
made an ultimate goal in life, we 
end with brutishness; and if con- 
formity is made a goal we end with 
stagnation. 


WHO'S TO BLAME? 


Yet how many parents have ever 
thought of this in these terms? In- 
deed, how many teachers have 
thought of it, except in the most 
vague and wistful way. And if they 
do think about it, what do they 
say? High-school principals blame 
the upper grades in the primary 
schools. The upper grades blame 
the intermediate grades, and the 
intermediate grades blame the be- 
ginning grades—and I am sure, the 
beginning grades complain that 
kindergartens aren’t turning out the 
sort of children they used to. 

This infinite regression of re- 
sponsibility is laughable, but it is 
also pathetic, and more than a lit- 
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tle ominous. Now I will venture 
the bold opinion that everyone is 
wrong in assigning responsibility 
to the lower levels. The respon- 
sibility—as it does everywhere, in 
business or in government—rests 
squarely at the top. 

What do I mean by this? I mean 
that it is manifestly impossible to 
start in the lowest grades, because 
even by the age of five or six, the 
child has already been imbued with 
an attitude toward life and is emo- 
tionally saturated with an atmos- 
phere at home. 


START IN THE HOME 


The place to check and reverse 
this terrible trend toward ignorance 
is not in the first grade but in the 
colleges and among young married 
adults generally. If our colleges in- 
culcated in their students a decent 
respect for learning, these students, 
on graduation and marriage, would 
then begin to rear families in an 
atmosphere that was conducive to 
learning. And if, in addition, we 
supported a nationwide program of 


adult education, we might also 


change the complexion, and the 
slant of many American homes to- 


small children are 
growing up with a wholly distorted 


day, where 
sense of values 

This is the only way to cut the 
Gordian knot of education. You 
must start with the people who al- 
ready have, or who are about to 
have families. It is an 
psychological fact—attested to by 
such powerful and divergent groups 


absolute 


as the Communists, the Freudians, 
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and the Catholic church—that by 
the time a child is six years old, 
his deepest attitudes have already 
formed themselves 
structure. And a few 
schooling a day, under hectic and 
overcrowded 
make much of a dent in this struc- 
ture. 

But now, you will say, if we 


into a rigid 


hours of 


conditions, cannot 


can’t change the child’s structure 
in the first grades, how can we 
reasonably expect to do so in col- 
lege? I will tell you how, and you 
will be ashamed for asking so 
simple a question. 

A child of five or six is totally 
wrapped up in his family. They 
are the only models he knows. He 


has tremendous emotional need to 


be dependent on them—and this is 
realistic on his part. Virtually all 
of his nourishment, both physical 
and spiritual, comes from the fam- 
ily. As we grow older, however 


we become more ind¢ pendent a 


fact that foolish parents often re 


gret or resent. But it is a good thing 
for the race that we do 
By the time we reach college 

and soon everyone, apparently, will 
be in college—if we have an av- 
erage mentality and if we have not 
been too severely damaged by mal- 
treatment of one sort or another in 
the early years, we have developed 
other drives—drives toward finding 
out things for ourselves, toward 
making decisions that are not based 
purely on custom or tradition or 
unthinking acceptance of our child- 
hood beliefs. 


If this were not true, then gen- 
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erations would not differ one from 
the other. But they do. Young peo- 
ple in college today have a different 
approach to marriage than their 
parents, or grandparents, did. They 
have a different approach to many 
problems of this sort. So there is 
no question that as we get beyond 
adolescence, we are able, in some 
part or in large part, to break out 
of the mold in which we were set. 

But the colleges and universities, 
on the whole, do not take suff- 
cient advantage of their opportuni- 
ty; they prefer to sit back and 
shake their heads at the illiteracy 
of their students and pass the blame 
down to the next level of educa- 
tion. And their attitude, alas, is 
part of the same sickness I have 
mentioned as existing in society 
generally—tthe desire for success, 
and the need for approval. 


4 PROCESSING PLANT 


It is an open secret among edu 
cators that the modern college and 
university is less an institution of 
learning than it is a gigantic pro- 
cessing plant. Instead of leading 
the culture, colleges on the whole 
are content to follow it- 
school like a big business, with pro- 
motion and publicity and spectacles 
and new buildings going up and 
old coaches going down and social 
programs of vast dimensions and 
grades and examinations and bud- 
gets and enrolment figures—and 
everything, in short, but what a 
university ought to be; namely a 
community of scholars. 

Now there is no use in telling 


to run a 
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me that most young people at col- 
lege don’t want to be scholars. I 
am painfully aware of this. But 
they do want other things, whether 
they know it or not—they are look- 
ing for some pretty fundamental 
answers to fundamental questions, 
and they rarely run across even the 
questions in college. 

I was lecturing, not many months 
ago, to a quite ordinary group of 
students at the University of IlIli- 
nois. I was talking about the Great 
Books and what constitutes a lib- 
eral education, which is the only 
proper education for a free man. 
One of the audience, a nice, av- 
erage boy of no visible intellectual 
up and asked 
a quite pertinent question. I an- 


attainments, stood 
swered him, and then he drawled, 
quite innocently and without in- 
“You 


know, Mr. Harris, the whole trouble 


tended irony, I am sure: 
with college is that I'm so busy 
studying I don’t have a chance to 
learn anything.” 

This is not quite the Irish bull 
it may seem to be. He knew what 
I knew what he 
meant. He meant that the mechan- 
ics of getting an education—the 
tests and the surveys and the grades 

got in the way of Jearning for its 
ake. And by “for its own 
sake,’ I mean for the sake of liv- 


he meant, and 


Own 


Ti 


g 4 
aspiration deep enough to withstand months and years of 
Huston Smith in The 


spiritual drouth when they come 
Purpose of Higher Education. 


I 


chief task for education is . 


PIs: FOR. ! 5 
ing, for the sake of becoming a 
full person, of grappling intelli- 
gently and manfully with problems 
that have confronted mankind 
since the beginning of time. 

We have almost come to believe 
that these problems do not exist 
We believe, instead, in a myth 
called ‘‘a high standard of living.”’ 
We believe that all will be well 
as soon as everybody has color tele- 
vision, and that nobody would dare 
to use the bombs we are making. 

Socrates, facing death, told his 
that ‘The 
life is not worth living.” To my 
mind this should 
etched on every school building in 
the country, and then etched into 


accusers unexamined 


statement be 


every citizen's mind. Only when 


parents—and people generally 

begin to examine their own lives, 
can they have any assurance that 
their children, or their grandchil- 
dren, will have a life worth living. 
and has always been, 
task 


This is, 
the task 
that goes far beyond the classroom 


of the educator—a 
and the grade. It is a difficult task, 
but if the teacher cannot bring us 
to the light, who can? And if he 
cannot bring ws to the light, there 
is little hope that we will provide 
him with the kind of pupils who 
are worthy to have the education of 
free men. e 


. to sink the roots of 





The Scholar is Suffocated 


The Oddest Profession in the World 


JACQUES BARZUN 


In Expanding Resources for College Teaching 


s 


4 


comfort in the present so-called 
crisis Of emergency we are facing 
about college teaching: namely, that 


it has compelled everybody con 


nected with education to consider 
what is, after all, the oddest pro 
fession in the world. Just think: 


here is a profession in which th 
training does not have to prepare 
for the main task, and in the ab- 
sence of that preparation does not 
provide apprenticeship ; in which, 
after this double lack, there is no 
clear judgment of the work done, 
and in which the superiors of the 
newcomer do not care whether he 
succeeds or not in the task that he 
performs. They judge something 
entirely different. 

I would add another paradoxical 
thing this profession. I 
should say that teaching is the one 
profession in which experience is of 
virtually no importance, because it 
is counterbalanced by other factors 
that keep the young teacher and the 
older “experienced” teacher, as far 


about 


as teaching is concerned, on the 
same level of effectiveness. 

The young teacher, other things 
being equal, has the great advantage 
that he is fresh to the subject, his 
mind is close to those of the men 
he is about to teach, and he has an 
enormous zeal which usually van- 
ishes as the years go on. The dis- 


weer is a single source of 


Jacques Barzun is Dean of The 
Graduate School, Columbia Univer- 
sity, York City. Reported 
from Expanding Resources for Col- 
lege Teaching, publication of the 
American Council on Education, 
Chapter Il, 49-52. 
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advantage of experience is that one 
has to try always harder to main- 
tain those tremendous advantages 
with which the young teacher starts. 

What is it that the young teacher 
needs in order to feel satisfaction 
in his work? Let me comment on 
this, and having made a few obser- 
vations, add one or two practical 
suggestions. 

Perhaps he needs to be given 
confidence and comfort. The re- 
ceiving institution doesn’t begin 
to do justice to the new man whom 
it receives. It should set up semi- 
nars, conferences, possibly a com- 
plete program that could be called 
an internship, in order to make sure 
that the newcomer understands not 
so much his duties in the classroom 
as his duties in the institution. 
They are often complicated and 
mysterious. It should also make him 
feel he has joined an intellectual 
community. He ought to be taken 
on as an equal of all the members 
of the department, which is notori- 
ously not done. It should not be 
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necessary for him to go through the 
kowtowing which oddly enough we 
have instituted in our otherwise 
democratic university. 

Again, the beginner should be 
freed from all sorts of chores that 
are now regarded as proper for the 
young to do in the department. 
With this free time he might en- 
hance his intellectual equipment, 
which is the only thing that mat- 
ters when he is in the classroom. 

There should, indeed, be a re- 
duction of the activities that uni- 
versities now load on the shoulders 
of their teaching staffs. This is a 
part of a great need which I should 
describe as organizing 
life in such a way that the people in 
it are not so infernally busy. We do 
much too many things, perhaps 
some of them are for the students. 
But perhaps also the students ought 
to look after more of their own 
social and intellectual affairs. The 
dean’s office ought not to send out 
so many questionnaires to the facul- 
ties, so much mimeographed paper. 
We call it routine but it isn’t. We 
are expected to put our hearts and 
minds into running a combination 
of the home, the hospital, and the 
psychiatric ward. Again, we 
shouldn’t teach so many weeks 
during the year, and then perhaps 
the teaching function would emerge 
in a reduced proportion, far more 
impressive and powerful. And 
then the young teacher would feel 
that he was in a profession that he 
had chosen, instead of in half a 
dozen where he must steadily im- 


university 


provise. 
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In the second place, the impos- 
sible pressure now put on the young 
instructor to teach a great many 
courses, to do departmental chores, 
and to produce a dissertation or the 
equivalent (which is to say, articles 
after the dissertation)—that pres- 
sure should be totally removed 

Everybody in the university ought 
to know what the young teacher is 
asked to do and should see that he 
does that instead of making him 
subject to four or five different 
agencies, each expecting that the 
young instructor is going to do its 
work and not caring what other de- 
mands are made on him. The dean's 
office wants him to be a conscious 
butt of administration; the head of 
the department wants to see articles 
in the PMLA or elsewhere; and 
his colleagues in the teaching end 
of the university want him to satisfy 
the student. That is three jobs for 
the price of half of one. It is in- 
human and impossible. 

I would also suggest at this point 
that these facts being generally 
recognized—certainly in a large seg- 
ment of academic life—we do not 
need another study to find out 
what's what. All we need is to 
believe what we know. Or, if we do 
not believe it, then act as if we be- 
lieved it. 

Finally, it seems to me that the 
indoctrination before appointment 
stands in need of reform. We can 
all foresee that when the real short- 
age of teachers comes, the colleges 
are not going to continue to de- 
mand Ph.D’s. They will be con- 
tent with M.A.’s, and on the whole, 
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secing what the Ph.D. has become, 
this may not be such a bad thing. 

The reason I say this is that I 
am struck by the sense of suffocation 
that students who have just com- 
pleted their M.A.’s feel about their 


long course of learning. I don't say 


“training,” but their long course of 
“learning.” Here is the point at 
which the student wants to begin 
to make some use of his acquire 
that he 


should be given an opportunity to 


ments, and it is proper 


teach. This in turn means that the 
M.A.’s ought to be better than now, 
that the 
which the various degrees are ac- 


and whole process by 
quired needs revision 

Perhaps we ought to go to the 
continental system where the Ph.D 
represents real research, true work 
and not just a prolonged, ungainly 
obeisance to the gods of research, 
whose effect is to sicken the young 
with research itself. I have known 
many a prominent young scholar 
who, after the labor pains of get 
ting out the Ph.D. while teaching, 
has never produced another thing 
Perhaps the idea of the M.A., 
which is that of producing merely 
an exercise, ought to be applied 
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to the Ph.D., thus reducing its ges- 
tation period. That, or else the con- 
tinental system of the notable book 
written freely and lovingly by a 
willing scholar. 

On the material side—and I 
think this is something both to be- 
gin and to end with—I feel that the 
young teacher should progress more 
rapidly. His advance ought to be 
sharper and clearer to himself. He 
ought, at the time when he is prob- 
ably establishing himself in the 
community by marriage and having 
children, to be given every advan- 
tage of fringe benefits, such as a 
large institution can provide. There 
has been too little imagination used 
about what can be done with re- 
spect to free schooling, health serv- 
ices, faculty housing, and so on. 
Those benefits are more important 
at that stage than they are later 
when the rise in salary is more im- 
portant. It is all very well to con- 
tinue to say that there are great re- 
wards in teaching—there are great 
rewards—but I know we have ex- 
aggerated them while at the same 
time facing the young teacher with 
impossible economic, social, and in- 
tellectual demands. « 


/ 

y, UST because we have always paid our teachers the 
equivalent of less than we pay our unskilled industrial work- 
ers is no reason we have to go on doing so. And just because 


we have always paid our teachers on a standardized salary 


scale regardless of individual merit is no reason why we 
have to look upon this arrangement as being sacred and un 
changeable, like the laws of the Medes and the Persians.- 

William C. Newberg, president of Dodge Division, Chrysler 


Corporation 
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The Public 1s Confused 


Teaching Is Not Baby-Sitting 


ERNEST 


MELBY 


In NEA Journal 


EF: ACHERS today certainly can 
not be blamed for beis ng both irri- 
tated and discouraged by some of 
the naive proposals for remedying 
the teacher shortage that are being 
advanced by lay persons and educa- 
tors. When a high official of a larg 
foundation says in an article in a 
that 


“we have teachers enough now,” 


nationally circulated journal 
both teachers and the public are 
confused. Then comes another blow 
to the teacher's morale when discus- 
sion of an experiment with teacher 
aides implies that one teacher plus 
one teacher aide with no profes 
sional preparation can do the work 
of two teachers 


“How 


that supposedly responsible persons 


The reader may ask, 
make seemingly irresponsible sug 
gestions?” The real reason is that 
the true role of the teacher is not 
understood. Not only lay peopl 
but even some college professors 
have given little thought to the true 
meaning of teaching. In view of 
this situation it seems worthwhile to 
difference 


teaching and baby-sitting, between 


point out the between 


a professionally prepared teacher 
and a teacher aide. 

Teaching is probably the most 
difficult and complex profession in 
our society. In teaching, while it 
makes some difference what is being 
really 


done and how, the all-im- 


a a a 
Ernest O. Melby, former Dean of 
the School of Education, Neu Y ork 
University, is Distinguished Profe 

of Education, Michigan Stat 
East Lansing. Reported 
XLVI (Janu 
46-47. 


University, 
from NEA Journal, 

ary, 1957), 
POCSC CCC CCC CCC CC OCC COOCO 
portant factor is who is doing it 
For teaching is not a science. It 1s 
not a technology that can be sub 
jected to routine analysis and man 
aged by separation of planning and 
performance. It is an artistic per 
formance in which the findings of 


science are used whenever appli 
cable 


No two 
exactly the 


teachers function in 


same way. Each is an 
artist who, to be successful, achieves 
an expert combination of science, 
art, and his own personality in 
creative living with pupils. As the 
teacher functions, he is hardly con 
scious of the many personal r 
sources he is employing. He is r 


whole 


personality, as indeed the pupils are 


acting to pupils with his 
reacting to him. 

Now, in thus reacting to pupils 
does the teacher do? He 
child. He 


Every fact about a 


what 


studies each gives and 


interprets tests. 
child must be carefully considered 
in relation to all other facts—to 


personality traits, to home back 
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ground, and to characteristics of the 
child that are discovered by daily 
observation. 

This observation must be done 
by a skilled and competent person. 
It cannot safely be left to an unpre- 
pared teacher aide. Nor can it safely 
be left to a subject-matter specialist 
no matter how erudite. One can be 
a brilliant mathematician and still 
know little about children. 

Recently a columnist attempted to 
ridicule teacher-certification require- 
ments by claiming, “Einstein could 
not teach in our’ public schools.” 
Would this same writer deplore the 
fact that a 
physiologist cannot practice medi- 


most distinguished 
cine? In some cases our certification 
requirements may be faulty, but 
they are at least an effort to pro- 
vide for our children teachers who 
know something about children as 
well as about subjects. 

We are short of doctors as well 
as of teachers. Does anyone seri- 
ously propose that we solve the 
shortage of medical men by provid- 
ing them doctor 
aides—aides who are, let us say, 
mothers possessed of attractive per- 
sonalities and reasonable intelli- 
gence? Of course not. But some lay- 
men think almost anybody 
knows a little arithmetic, reading, 
spelling, and writing can teach ele- 
mentary school. These same laymen 
(and many college 
think a high-school teacher needs 
only to know his subject. 

It seems clear, then, that the edu- 
cational profession has failed sig- 
nally to educate the public fully 


with untrained 


who 


professors ) 
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as to what is involved in teaching. 

The confusion in the public mind 
is nowhere more devastating to our 
profession than in its effect on the 
attitude of young people consider- 
ing teaching as a profession. Make 
no mistake about it, there is a 
teacher shortage. And the shortage 
will become more and more serious 
unless more young people of ability 
and personality can be induced to 
enter teaching. If knowledge of 
subject matter is all you need to 
teach, will young people feel teach- 
ing is a true profession? I do not 
think so. If one teacher and one 
pleasant housewife make two teach- 
ers, will young people feel teaching 
is a real profession of promise? 


Hardly. 


AN EASY JOB? 

Recently a columnist wrote thus 
of teaching: “You can't beat the 
hours, and the pay is getting bet- 
ter.” Will such talk attract young 
people to teaching? No. American 
youth are not seeking casy jobs; 
they seek positions of influence in 
society. 

It would be far better to tell our 
young people that teaching is the 
most difficult of professions, that it 
calls for broad understandings, 
highly developed skills of an artis- 
tic and scientific character, outgoing 
personality, human warmth, and ex- 
ceptional interest in people. 

We will do well to be skeptical 
of the many oversimplified solutions 
now being proposed to cure the 
teacher shortage. Scientists brought 
in from industry may help with 
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specialized phases of their subject. 
But they will have neither the 
understanding, the skill, nor the 
time to study and live with their 
students and be teachers in a real 
way. At best, they are resource per- 
sons that we should provide over 
and above the full allotment of 
competent teaching-staff members. 

And the movement to permit 
graduates of liberal-arts colleges to 
teach without professional prepara- 
tion may not serve us much better. 
In the main, those who advocate 
this course are college professors 
who see little in their students but 
their subject-matter progress, and 
various lay leaders who have never 
thought much about education ex- 
cept in subject-matter terms. 

In America we have undertaken 
a really great task, that of helping 


The French System 


every individual to become all he 
is capable of becoming. This task 
entails far more than teaching sub- 
jects. It means studying human be- 
ings, becoming aware of their 
unique interests and capacities, help- 
ing them with their learning diffi- 
culties, guiding their personal 
development, helping them to 
understand and appreciate our cul- 
tural and spiritual heritage, and, 
most important, living with them 
creatively. 

This is more than baby-sitting. It 
is not a part-time occupation for 
persons whose major occupation is 
elsewhere. It is not an appropriate 
assignment for the college graduate 
with no professional preparation 
It is a challenge to even the most 
gifted, most understanding, profes- 
sionally prepared teacher. e 


IN the French /ycée (secondary school), the professeur 
teaches for only 15 hours a week, and is not expected to 
mark written exercises, supervise school meals, referee 
football matches, or take part in any extracurricular activi- 
ties. Apart from the time he actually spends with his class 
he takes little part in the supervision of the pupils. Assist- 
ant masters and ushers are responsible for general disci- 
pline, and it is part of their job to receive the classes and 
All, this 


might well seem to constitute a demiparadise, but it means 


settle them down ready for their teachers. 


that there is far less personal contact between teacher and 
pupils, and that the teacher has correspondingly less in- 
fluence on the development of personality and character. 
Moreover, the high degree of centralization means that the 
teacher has no freedom to experiment with the curriculum 
syllabus of work. These are prescribed by the Ministry of 
Education, which appoints, pays, and pensions teachers and 
professors.—From The Schoolmaster. 
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Are They Neglec ted? 


The Comprehensive High School 
and Gifted Youth 


A. Harry PAassow 


In Teachers College Record 


Liao in modern American 
education is the underlying concept 
that free and equal educational op 
portunities should be available for 
all youth through the secondary lev- 
el. Instead of being rigidly selec- 
tive, as in many European coun 
tries, the American high school has 
become more and more inclusive 
The degree of success with which 
this comprehensive high school has 
provided appropriately for youth 
with great differences in abilities, 
interests, aspirations, and experi- 
ential backgrounds has provoked 
But its 
competence to provide adequately 
for gifted youth has been chal- 
lenged almost since its birth. 
Critics make a number of charges 
against the comprehensive high 
school’s provisions for the intellect- 
ually gifted. These may be sum- 
marized briefly as follows: By 
draining educational programs of 
depth and challenge, by equating 
education with training, by em- 
phasizing quantity rather than qual- 
ity, by teaching to what has been 
characterized as “the 
comprehensive 
school has neglected the gifted stu- 


both criticism and praise. 


colorless 
mean,” the high 
dent. It has failed to meet its spe- 
cial obligation to this segment of 
American youth. 

But here the question may be 
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asked: ‘Should gifted youth be de- 
veloped or differently 
from other students?”” The Educa- 
tional Policies Commission has 
recommended: 

First, because they are human be- 
ings, citizens, consumers, and pro- 
spective parents, they need a good 
general education, not unlike what 
is needed by all their fellow stu- 
dents, to equip them to deal com- 
petently with themselves, their en- 
vironment, and their fellow man. 
Second, and in addition, because 
they are the potential leaders in the 
professions, in business, and in 
other fields in a contracted world 
at an advanced stage of technologi- 
cal development, they need a wide 
acquaintance with the record of hu- 
man experience, familiarity with 
foreign cultures and languages and 
basic training in the tools and con- 
cepts of modern science. 

In addition, gifted children need 
to cultivate their abilities to think 
searchingly and critically, to build 
meanings and concepts, to see re- 


educated 





GIFTED 


lationships between past, present, 
and future learnings. They need 
training in how to learn and how 
to discipline their intelligence in 
the interest of scholarship. The dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the intel- 
lectually gifted youth is his fertile, 
creative mind; the optimum de- 
velopment of this creative intellect 
is another specific objective. The 
extent to which the school can and 
will develop other socially valuable 
talents depends on its resources and 
the efforts it is willing to make; 
but it must accept responsibility for 
building this common core of ex- 
perience and developing the unique 
intellectual abilities of its gifted. 

What are the specific goals of 
secondary education for the gifted, 
the objectives beyond those of the 
high school for all youth? The 
secondary school owes it to society 
and gifted youth to develop: (1) 
a pool of highly able, liberally edu- 
cated youth from which society can 
draw now and in the future; (2) 
youth who can become highest lev- 
el consumers of the cultural heri- 
tage; (3) youth with the under- 
standings to insure optimum social 
change along with the highest ethi- 
cal standards of leadership. 

To attain these goals, education- 
al programs for gifted youth should 
stress the acquisition of ideas, 
meanings, insights, and relation- 
ships; the building of concepts and 
understandings; the opportunity for 
creating; stimulation of the intel- 
lect and respect for healthy curi- 
osity. Gifted youth need these 
kinds of experiences if they are to 
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accumulate the broad liberal base 
which is essential for any area of 
specialization. They need funda- 
mental skills and processes, the 
with 


YOU 


knowledge and_ resources 
which to think independently, and 
opportunities for developing skills. 
Because the humanities, the sci 
ences, and the arts offer breadth, 
depth, and emphasis on meanings, 
they are probably more appropriate 
and essential in the education of 
gifted youth than other subjects. 
Similarly, methods which stress re 
search, independent thinking, and 
wide understanding are more ap- 
propriate than rote learning. Tal- 
ented youth can certainly use prac 
tical functional too, 
but these should round 
supplant, the vital liberal learnings. 
In summary, a program for gifted 
youth should stress that which they 
are able to do best: think, under- 


initiate, relate, and 


and courses 


out, not 


stand, create, 
synthesize. 
The daily press and professional 
journals alike clamor about short- 
ages of scientists and engincers 
Scholarships are more numerous, 
and special programs and recruit- 
ment efforts and studies are more 
vigorous in these areas than in any 
other. Yet equally great shortages 
hamper the humanities, social sci- 
ences, and other specialized fields 
Manpower needs are great and 
fluctuating. Not too long ago we 
were worried about an oversupply 
of engineers and urged youth to 
train for other professions. Man- 
studies which fasten on 
alone, when examining 


power 
numbers 
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supply and demand, miss the im- 
portant dimension of quality. Per- 
haps our most frightening shortages 
are not in the general supply of sci- 
entists but in those rare persons 
with imagination, creativity, moti- 
vation, competence, and education, 
who can contribute something 
fresh and basic to our understand- 
ing of man’s relations with man. 
The talent a society produces is 
often talent that the society is will- 
ing to pay for or feels that it needs. 
But a changing society such as ours 
needs and will continue to need 
as much trained talent as it can pro- 
duce. The role of the secondary 
school, then, is not to force youth 
to specialize in one area or another 
but rather to build a sound liberal 
foundation which will support the 
development of specialized com- 
petency at the higher education 
level. To undergird liberal learn- 
ing, the comprehensive high school 
must: (1) Re-examine its curricu- 
lum, not in terms of adding a 
course or a requirement but rather 
with a view toward developing an 
over-all framework which will em- 
phasize concepts, understandings 
and appreciations, skills and know!]- 
edge—all of which contribute to a 
liberal education. (2) Restudy its 
teaching procedures, content, and 
materials so that these are based on 
what is known about the nature and 
needs of gifted youth. (3) Develop 
flexibility in programming, teach- 
ing assignments, use of school re- 
sources, and requirements to make 
room for differentiated experiences 
(4) Involve other community r 
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sources in extending the range and 
depth of learning experiences. 

Some individuals and groups 
challenge the ability of the com- 
prehensive high school to provide 
equally well for all youth. They 
score the neglect of the gifted. 
Some, in near panic about vaunted 
successes of the schools of the 
USSR in training engineers and 
scientists, call for abandoning the 
comprehensive school or modifying 
it drastically. The quality of our 
educational process must be exam- 
ined in terms of American values 
and goals; the competence of com- 
prehensive high schools must be 
judged on the basis of what we 
want and not on the basis of what 
the Russians want or do. 

The comprehensive high school 
is an expression of values which 
our American culture holds dear. 
Democracy’s schools have an obli- 
gation to educate responsible lead- 
ers and intelligent followers. To 
fill this role, they must necessarily 
adapt experiences to different in- 
dividuals. So long as this democracy 
selects youth for special programs 
or provisions on the basis of ability 
and not class, color, religion, or 
ethnic origin; so long as it is open 
to public scrutiny and censure, it 
need not fear that its concern for 
the gifted will give rise to an elite. 
With imaginative planning, com- 
prehensive schools, more than any 
other agency in the land, can de- 
velop socially precious gifts with 
certainty of a good yield—but they 
must use more creative approaches 
than they have to date. ° 





Problems of a Mobile Population 


Migrants in Our Schools 
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= ccoavinc to the 1955 
population survey over 31,000,000 
people in the United States moved 
during the year. This was nearly 
one-fifth of the 158,600,000 per- 
sons in our country at that time. 
The study showed further that over 
21,000,000 persons moved within 
their respective counties, and 
10,400,000 moved into different 
counties. Of those who moved into 
different counties about 5,500,000 
moved within the state, and nearly 
5,000,000 moved to a different 
state. Furthermore, over a 15-month 
period at least 1,000,000 made two 
moves and another quarter of a 
million made three or more moves. 

Thus it is clear that the popula- 
tion of the United States is mobile. 
In the families that move from 
place to place each year there are 
included millions of school-age chil- 
dren. It can be seen that the schools 
of the nation are greatly involved 
in the give-and-take of population. 

The public schools have long ex- 
pressed concern about the educa- 
tional problems of the children of 
migratory farm laborers. But these 
individuals form only a part of the 
total picture. Among those who 
move most frequently today are 
farm managers, engineers, and mili- 
tary personnel. While there are 
slight differences, there is no one 


race, sex, or occupational! group 
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which predominates among those 
who move. Mobility studies dispel 
the assumption that movers are 
limited to economically poor groups. 
Actually the professional and skilled 
working groups combined are 
shown to be the most mobile among 
the occupational groups. 

Thus it must be recognized that 
millions of people move each year 
and that all occupational groups are 
indeed involved in moving. This 
phenomenon in American life must 
become a part of the thinking of 
those who plan for the general wel- 
fare of our people. 

As they move from place te place, 
the children in all these groups en- 
counter problems related to going 
to school, and the schools, too, have 
problems. Does the pupil have a 
transfer record? In what grade 
should he be placed? Is there space 
for him in the already crowded 
school? Are there materials for 
him? Does he speak English? Has 
he attefided school regularly in the 
past? What curriculum is suitable? 

On the positive side, what can 
children who have moved contribute 
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to the total school program? How 
can children who move serve, along 
with their parents, as ambassadors 
of good will, from community to 
community, from state to state? 
Whatever the question, or the 
problem, the situation is magnified 
with respect to one group of chil- 
namely, the children of agri- 
cultural migrant workers. The par- 


dren 


ents in industrial, professional, and 
military occupations expect their 
children to go to school. It does 
not occur to them to keep their chil- 
dren out of school. Not so with 
many migrant agricultural families. 
The tradition of going to school is 
not strong among them, nor is the 
expectation strong in many com- 
munities that these children should 
go to school. 

School 
problem associated with agricultural 
migrant children. Several studies 
have shown that the average years 
of schooling of these children is 
low. Not only that, but children in 
school are greatly retarded. One 
study of 1709 migrant children, 
ages 6-18, shows that after the 
fourth year of school more than 
one half of these children were re- 
tarded two to five or more years. 
Yet in spite of all the difficulties in 
moving from school to school, a 


attendance is a major 


small percentage of these children 
were advanced. 

The fact of educational retarda- 
tion among migrant children is re- 
lated to a pattern of living and 
working which makes school attend- 
ance difficult. Thus one could be- 
gin to analyze the problem by ask- 
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ing only, “How can better school 
attendance be encouraged?” But 
there are a dozen other significant 
questions: What is the economic 
necessity that families to 
migrate with the crops? Why do 
many migrant families look on their 
children as economic assets respon- 
sible for working in the fields? Why 
do many communities that depend 
on migrants for their economic se- 
curity look on these citizens as ‘‘not 
a part of the community?” Why is 
it difficult for migrants to achieve 
and maintain optimum health? 
The various strands in this eco- 
nomic-sociological-educational situa- 
tion are so interwoven that an ex- 
amination of one strand leads in- 
evitably to a look at other strands. 
And, hopefully it may be reported, 
each year conditions become better 
for many agricultural children in 
many places throughout the United 
States. Fresno County, California, is 
such a place. Here a general health 
and welfare program for migrant 
families is carried on. In addition 


Causes 


there is a project known as the Edu- 
cational Program for Migrant Chil- 
dren. In this project, the schools 
have worked hard to develop ways 
of improving school attendance, get- 
ting children started in school, 
teaching the learning skills, teach- 
ing a second language (most of the 
children speak Spanish and must 
learn English), and in many ways 
giving children the background 
necessary to making continued 
schooling a pleasure for them. 
While interest in the welfare of 
agricultural migrants has waxed and 
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waned over the years, the growing 
number of state committees—now 
at least 13—would indicate that 
interest is at an all time high. There 
are innumerable voluntary, unoffi- 
cial, and official local and county 
committees throughout the nation. 
Almost all of these have educators 
serving as committee members. 

At the federal level, there is the 
President's Committee on Migra- 
tory Labor. It 
1954 to 
of the various departments in their 
work related to migratory labor. 
The U. S. Office of Education, in 
cooperation with a committee of the 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare the President's 
Committee, is carrying on a number 
of activities designed to stimulate 
increased attention throughout the 
nation to the educational problems 


was organized in 


coordinate the activities 


and 


of migrant children 


ACTION TAKEN 


At least 40 of the state depart- 
ments of education have designated 
a person to take leadership on this 
problem in the state and to work 


with educational leaders in other 
states On common and continuing 
school problems encountered by 
children on the move. Thus at local, 
state, and national levels, there is 
genuine interest in helping our 
agricultural migrant citizens achieve 
a fuller and richer life. 

Returning to the phenomenon of 
mobility of our population, includ- 
ing school-age children, two major 
problems regarding public educa- 
tion present themselves. The first 
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concerns the curriculum. What cur- 
riculum adaptations are needed to 
assure continuous school progress 
of all pupils? Can children who 
move be sure they are not in some 
instances going to ‘‘miss’’ some im- 
portant part of their schooling, or 
to ““repeat’’ in other instances? Some 
educators and many laymen have 
proposed the development of a 
“standardized” curriculum, grade by 
grade. Others urge that the curricu- 
lum needs of mobile children may 
be met by teachers, giving sensible 
attention to the individual differ- 
ences or needs of all children in the 
class, including the newcomers. 
They say the range of difference in 
need and ability introduced into a 
class by mobile children is usually 
no greater than that already exist- 
ing in a typical classroom. This 
curriculum problem is one to which 
curriculum specialists must give fur- 
ther attention. 

The other question concerns 
financial support of the public 
schools. Obviously, the right to 
move about in order to find a better 
job or to do one’s present job in 
another place, or to find a pleasant 
environment is a generally accepted 
part of American citizenship. And 
it is clear that people do move. 
Thus the question is how best to 
finance the schools to provide maxi- 
mum educational opportunity for all 
children. Some argue the need for 
federal assistance on the basis of 
the evidence of mobility. In answer- 
ing the question of financing the 
schools, the factor of mobility must 
certainly be considered. 4 





The Stage Is Set for Dramatic Progress 


The Layman’s Attitude toward His Schools 
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) 

ps AST year, I think, the Ameri- 
can public came to understand, as it 
never has before, the need to spend 
great sums of money on education. 
One reason is that the relationship 
of education to this nation’s strug- 
gle with Russia has been clarified. 
And the statistics concerning our 
rising birth rate 
repeated so endlessly ever since the 
war—have at last made an impres- 
sion. Furthermore, the rising stand- 
ard of living in this country has 
been accompanied by increased in- 
dignation at shabby schools. I be 
lieve that 1956 was the first year 
when a majority of the American 
people wanted some form of fed- 
eral aid for education. In the long 
run, the fact that most people want- 
ed such aid may be more important 
than the fact that they didn’t get it 
right away. Today, I think, most 
Americans expect really 
schools for their children and are 
prepared to pay for them. 

In my opinion, however, the pub 
lic has not been so responsive to 
complaints about the teacher short- 
age. One for this is that 
the teacher shortage, unlike the 
shortage of buildings, is invisible 
there always appears to be a teacher 
in every classroom. Another reason 
is that there is a little misrepre- 
sentation in the trumpetings about 
the teacher shortage, and the public 


which have been 


good 


reason 
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has been very quick to detect it. 

In spite of all the talk about the 
teacher shortage, many states have 
more and better teachers than they 
ever had before. The “‘shortage’’ is 
actually part of an attempt to raise 
the standards of teaching, and those 
standards are always kept a little 
above the supply of candidates able 
to meet them. Make no mistake, | 
am wholeheartedly in favor of rais- 
ing the standards for teachers, but 
perhaps that objective should b 
presented to the public directly, 
rather than in terms of a shortag: 

During 1956, I think, most lay- 
continued to be somewhat 
skeptical toward the 
teaching profession. Too often lay- 
men get the impression that teachers 
are speaking for teachers rather than 
for children. Here are some cases in 
point: the expressed fears of some 
teachers that television would re- 
duce the number of jobs available; 
the generally suspicious attitude of 
teachers and administrators toward 
the Bay City Experiment and simi- 
lar plans; and the continued exis 
tence of certification requirements 


men 
organized 
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which appear to the layman to 
keep qualified people out of the 
profession. Coming in the midst 
of complaints about the teacher 
shortage, these things strike a sour 
note. 

I believe that laymen generally 
are puzzled by the continued and 
ferocious opposition of teachers to 
any form of merit pay. To the lay- 
man it seems obvious that the in- 
justice of paying unequal people 
the same is greater than the inevit- 
able mistakes which attend 
merit pay plan. The argument that 
it is itnpossible to judge the quality 
of teaching convinces few laymen, 
for it is equally hard to judge many 
other kinds of endeavor where 


any 


judgments must, nevertheless, be 
made. It is of course possible that 


teachers are right in objecting to 
proposals for merit pay, and it is 
also possible that certification re- 
quirements must be as varied and 
detailed as they are throughout the 
country. If this is so, however, most 
laymen have yet to be convinced. 
These issues remain as obstacles to 
full understanding between teachers 
and the public, and the situation 
was little improved if any in 1956. 

On other fronts the picture is ob- 
viously more hopeful. Most laymen, 
I believe, have now made up their 
minds that Johnny can read, after 
all. The controversy be- 
tween “progressive” and “tradi- 
tional” education happily continues 
to diminish. It is also a great plea- 
sure to note that the hysterical cries 
of “communism” or “‘socialism’’ in 
the schools, which were heard so 


ancient 
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frequently in the years immediate- 
ly following the war, made little 
noise in 1956. Another point of 
progress during the year was the in- 
creased public acceptance of modern 
design in school buildings. And I 
believe that the public continued 
during 1956 to revise its estimate of 
what teachers should be paid. In 
many communities teachers’ pay was 
increased, yet I am sure few people 
feel that teachers are yet paid any- 
where near enough. 

In spite of the White House Con- 
ference on Education, it does not 
seem to me that 1956 saw any great 
upsurge in citizen activity on be- 
half of the schools. But there are 
aspects of health in this phenome- 
non as well as reflections of apathy. 
By and large, I believe the public 
came to trust its school board mem- 
bers and school administrators more 
during 1956 than in preceding 
years. The hot airs of suspicion and 
the clouds of confusion have been 
largely swept away, and few laymen 
felt called on for emergency actions. 

To sum up, I think the year 1956 
was a hopeful one for the schools. 
Most laymen would like to see cer- 
tain changes within the teaching 
profession, just as they would like 
to see changes in other professions. 
But public confidence in the schools 
and willingness to spend money 
for never been 
greater than they are now. The year 
1957 obviously will be one of 
enormous opportunity. The stage is 
set, I believe, for the most dramatic 
progress in public education this 
nation has ever seen. e 


education have 





Ask Your Subordinates 


What Do You Really Do when You Lead? 
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Mow of us probably believe 
we know what we're doing when 
we lead others. But do we know? 
A recent research on leadership 
showed that five selected teachers, 
of four schools studied, 
gave more accurate desc riptions of 


in each 


their principal’s actions than he did 
This finding tells us two things: 
(1) The leader can’t be too sure 
that he knows what he is really do- 
ing. (2) He is more likely to find 
out what he is doing if he asks 
certain subordinates than if he tries 
to discover the answer by himself. 
Suppose we accept these state- 
ments as reasonable. Suppose we are 
that subordinates are 


persuaded 
more likely to see us in our true 
light. Suppose we recognize that 
we simply cannot see ourselves as 


others see us, and that it is easy to 
prefer to sce ourselves as we should 
like to be, rather than as we really 
are. Then suppose we wish to find 
out how we work with others. How 
should we know whom to ask? We 
should not check with just anyone 
Only a select few of those with 
whom we work are able to help 
How can we select the right people? 

This is not an easy task. We have 
to try to discount our personal likes 
and dislikes before we begin our 
list. The best ones are (1) those 
with whom we work most closely 
and (2) those who seem to be least 
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colored by their feelings in judging 
the behavior of others. Such a list 
of people may include cight or 10 
names. The next step is to shorten 
it. Let's now assume that we have a 
list of about four or five names. 
These are the people we hope will 
tell us what we do as leaders. 

Before taking any steps with this 
list, however, let’s ask ourselves a 
couple of questions: (1) How are 
we going to react to statements that 
seem unfavorable to us? (2) How 
do we feel about subordinates say- 
ing things that reflect on our ac- 
tions? Both questions suggest that 
we may be surprised by what we 
learn. Don’t be discouraged by this. 
Let's remember that we're not look- 
ing for praise, but for areas in 
which we can improve ourselves. 

How can we go about securing 
the information we desire from the 
subordinates on our list? Here are 
three ways. 

The is in conference with 
one or two of the selected subordi- 
nates. This may take place at a time 
and place we choose or may come at 
an unexpected moment. In either 


first 
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situation, it is important to realize 
how employes will feel. The 
chances are that they have often 
hoped they could discuss with us 
their reactions to what we do as 
leaders. This does not mean that 
they're ready to express their 
thoughts or know how to state 
them. If this is the first attempt to 
talk about such matters, they may 
be ill at case and surprised. 

What can the leader do in a con- 
ference to help the subordinate feel 
at ease? For one thing, it is often 
helpful to get out from behind the 
desk. If we can feel secure enough, 
ourselves, to sit face-to-face with a 
subordinate in a setting that indi- 
cates we don't intend to take ad- 
vantage of our authority, it can 
help the subordinate feel less tense. 

If possible, the conference might 
take place in a more ‘neutral’ set- 
ting, as in a drug store or cafeteria 
over a cup of coffee. With these 
attempts to lessen formality, the 
atmosphere can be made pleasant 
enough to seek the information we 
desire. 

Here are some questions to ask: 

1. Is there something that dis- 
turbs you about ? (When 
sensing a dissatisfaction you be- 
lieve exists, but that needs your en- 
couragement to get this dissatisfac- 
tion expressed. ) 


2. How can I help so-and-so 
with his problem? (To help reveal 
the ideal behavior hoped for from 
you in dealing with another sub- 


ordinate. ) 
3. How do you think the group 


will react when I ? (Con- 
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cerning an action you might pur- 
sue. ) 

4. In what ways could I have 
been of more help to you in solving 
the problem? (To discover behav- 
iors you did not exhibit, but which 
would have been desired by the sub- 
ordinate in a problem close to him.) 

Remember that the subordinate 
can sense how secure we feel. He 
will be wondering how much we 
really wish to learn. He will be 
watching our reactions to statements 
that seem unfavorable to us. 

A second way to secure the in- 
formation we desire is to make 
use of a formal meeting. In this 
setting we would meet all four or 
five selected. A comfortable room, 
where privacy can be assured, is 
used for the meeting. The leader is 
present early and, if possible, chats 
informally until all are present. The 
atmosphere is important. The leader 
can provide a comfortable setting 
by having a beverage available and 
by not sitting at the head of a 
table. 

The leader may begin by making 
a statement such as, “The reason 
we're meeting here today is to see 
if we can discover some ways for 
all of us on the staff (in this de 
partment, in this section, in this 
school, etc.) to work together bet- 
ter. I, for interested in 
learning if there are more things | 
can do to help than I have done.” 
(If we choose these words, we must 
be sure that we mean them. If not, 
we should others 
really do mean.) 


one, am 


select that we 


If, at the carly stage of the meet 
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ing, others feel free to say things 
on their minds, it may be possible 
to use these as clues for the direc- 
tion of the mecting. It may help to 
take brief notes. 

What questions should we ask 
of this group? Here are a few: 

1. What do you feel are the big- 
gest satisfactions the employes de- 
rive from their jobs? 

2. What are dissatisfactions? 

3. How do employes feel about 

? (Specific concerns that 
you may sense. ) 

4. Are there some ways that em- 
ployes feel our meetings can be 
improved? 

5. What things have I done or 
not done that seem to hold us back? 

In some institutions, especially 
where such a procedure is very new, 
it may be unwise to attempt to ac- 
complish much in one such meet 
ing. It may be better to do less in 
the first meeting, and give others a 
chance to digest the purpose. The 
leader also needs a chance to look 
back at what is happening 
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Set another date or two to con- 
tinue the talks about these things. 
Some leaders who began this way 
have provided for such meetings 
every month or so—after seeing that 
all concerned were benefiting. 

A third way to secure the infor- 
mation is to be available to em- 
ployes. Here more depends on our 
attitudes, as leaders, than on a par- 
ticular plan of action. There are at 
least two means of letting others 
know that we are available. One is 
to be in sight when employes are 
as when they are about to 
begin their work day, as they are 
leaving to go home, or in a free 
period during the work day. The 
second way is to encourage them to 
come in to talk with us. They will 
soon learn if we really want them 


free 


to do this. 

All of these ideas are based on 
two hunches assumed about leaders: 
(1) that we really want to find out 
what we do as leaders and (2) that 
we are willing and prepared to do 
something about it. e 


HERE is no doubt that the teacher's feeling of security 
or of tension regarding his own behavior is very closely re- 
lated to his view of proper behavior on the part of the ad- 
ministrator. If he feels that the administrator is acting in 
suitable ways, the teacher will tend to feel that the admin- 
istrator's expectations regarding his teaching are clear and 
unambiguous; he will feel comfortable with them. On the 
other hand, if he feels that his administrator is not doing 
his job properly, he will often feel that the administrator's 
expectations are conflicting and ambiguous; he will feel 


tense and disturbed by 
Administrator's Notebook. 


them.—Charles 


E. Bidwell in 
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The Future of Progressive Education 
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oe is manifestly a risky business 
to write about the future of some- 
thing which is as difficult to define 
as “progressive education.” In these 
days the term is on everybody's lips, 
sometimes in praise but very often 
and revulsion. The 


now in scorn 


defenses have as shrill as 
the attacks, and much of the writing 
which has appeared on this sub- 
ject has been most notable for its 
lack of objectivity and restraint. 
It is not the purpose here to add 
to the collection of definitions of 
progressive education. It is only 
to observe that 
educational 


grown 


necessary certain 


ideas about practices 
have emerged in the past 50 years 
or so and that this set of ideas in 
some way earned for itself the name 
of “‘progressive.”” The moment it 
got a name it became a target for 
the criticisms of those who were, or 
fancied they were, threatened by 
these and the 
changes they promised. 

Historically, these mew educa- 
tional ideas were associated closely 
with the great scientific investiga- 
tions into human development, the 
psychology of learning, psychologi- 
cal measurement, and mental hy- 
giene. They were associated with 
revolt. They were a revolt, for ex- 
practices 


ideas educational 


ample, against school 
which had been derived from anti- 


quated concepts of learning, emo 
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tional behavior, and child nature 


These ideas 


which came to be known as “pro- 


and development. 


gressive’ were offered as_ better 
ideas 
activities in the 20th century. Their 


origin was empirical and they de- 


for conducting educational 


manded to be tested empirically. 
That is to say, they were to be eval- 
uated in terms of the 
rule, which is, that the truth (or 
worth) of an idea is to be judged 


pragmat iT 


by what happens when the idea is 
put to work, 

In the first four decades of this 
ideas 


century these 


work. Their application was never 


were put to 


completely wide- 


spread, but that is not to be won- 


systematic or 


dered at for it seems to be the fate 
of most important ideas. There is 
no denying on historical grounds 
that affect 
ceptions of school practices and, in 
itself. 
tant consequences for school pra 


these ideas did con- 


fact, practice Some impor- 


tice stand out: 
1. The concept of the purpose of 
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free public education has been ex- 
tended and enhanced. The idea that 
every person should have educa- 
tional opportunities appropriate to 
his own needs and abilities is prob- 
ably more nearly realized in this 
country than anywhere else on earth. 

2. The school curriculum has 
been liberalized and extended. A 
broader range of educational ex- 
perience is now available than ever 
before in history. 

3. Conceptions of individual and 
group discipline have become more 
humane and also more effective in 
promoting individual development 

4. The importance as well as the 
possibility of enlisting child interest 
and purpose in the educative process 
has been demonstrated. 

5. Materials of instruction have 
been improved and many new de- 
vices and materials have been de- 
veloped. 

6. The value of orienting method 
and curriculum around scientifically 
established concepts of child de- 
velopment and the psychology of 
learning has been demonstrated. 

Except to the most unfriendly 
critic, these are no mean achieve- 
ments; yet much remains to be 
done. The pragmatic testing of these 
ideas is as yet too fragmentary and 
too unsystematic. There is still too 
great a gap between theory and 
practice. There is, in fact, too little 
understanding of what the demo- 
cratic ethic means when it is applied 
to such questions as the purpose of 
education in industrial society. 

What of the future of “progres- 
sive’” education? It appears to be 
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beleaguered today and its inter- 
ment has even been announced in 
some quarters. I should say that its 
future appears assured /f it does not 
forsake the orientation which gave 
it identity. This orientation is frank- 
ly and openly that of pluralism and 
empiricism—the principle that 
knowledge is the product of in- 
quiry. It is the belief that ideas 
about education (or anything else) 
are warranted only as their conse- 
quences justify them. There is no 
doubt that some, perhaps many, un- 
wise actions have occurred in the 
name of “‘progressive’’ education. 


CONTROLLED INQUIRY 

However, it is here that the great 
advantage of empirical inquiry be- 
comes apparant. Truly controlled in- 
quiry is selfcorrecting. This has 
been demonstrated over and over in 
the sciences, the area in which con- 
trolled inquiry has had its most 
extended trial. Scientists make mis- 
takes—sometimes monumental mis- 
takes. But science survives its 
mistakes precisely because the 
method of science leads to the cor- 
rection of these errors. This can be 
the case also in other subject mat- 
ters which lend themselves to 
inquiry. It certainly can be the case 
in educational theory and practice. 

It is instructive to note that a 
great many of the recent attacks 
against progressive ideas have been 
launched from nonempirical bases. 
The present decade has seen a 
marked resurgence of the kind of 
educational philosophizing which 
sees the ends and means of educa- 
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tion as logical derivatives of various 
kinds of a priorisms. Here we have 
the gentlemen who their 
theories about education against 
their own metaphysical preconcep- 
tions and who condemn the pro- 
gressive ideas because they are al- 
leged to be themselves deductions 
from pragmatic metaphysics and 
epistemology. I have tried here to 
point out that progressive ideas are 
not in fact merely deductions from 
theories about reality or theory of 
knowledge. They are efforts to find 
ways of dealing better with certain 
existing conditions. They have ask- 


test 


ed for no more than empirical test- 
ing. They require no more today. 

It is easy to anticipate the familiar 
objection that John Dewey as the 
leading figure in the progressive 
movement was a pragmatist, that he 
furnished the philosophical ration- 
ale for progressive education, and 
that since pragmatism to these ob- 
jectors is a ‘false’ philosophy, the 
educational ideas which follow from 
it must also be false. There are a 
good many assumptions in this line 
of argument which cry for exam- 
ination, but limits of space preclude 
anything but this observation: As 
Sidney Hook has pointed out 
in a number of connections, it 
is historically incorrect to hold 
that Dewey developed his educa- 


PROGRESSIVE 
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tional ideas through a process of 
deduction from abstract philosophi- 
cal principles, pragmatic or other- 
wise. What Dewey did do was to 
apply empirical method to a num- 
ber of fields of philosophy includ- 
ing ethics, esthetics, logic, social 
philosophy, and education. That 
what emerged from these investiga- 
tions forms a coherent and syste- 
matic body of thought testifies to 
the value of empirical analysis and 
the vigor of Dewey's intellectual 
powers. It does not support the 
thesis that progressive education is 
only a deduction from pragmatic 
philosophy. 

If progressive education is to 
have a future, it had better forego 
any temptation to make itself into a 
kind of pseudo-theology, as some 
say it has already done. It had bet- 
ter stick to its historic allegiance to 
scientific 


empirical evi- 


dence, and the moral conviction that 


inquiry, 


democracy offers a common ground 
on which the good life can be de- 
fined and achieved for all—regard- 
less of metaphysical differences. 

If the history of 
shows anything, it shows that if 


philosophy 


we must wait for educational prog 
ress until we all get our metaphysics 
straightened out and agreed on, we 
are going to have a great deal of 
time on our hands . 


oe» is curious that at the present time, when freedom is 
threatened with destruction, the very education that could 
save it is in popular disrepute. Progressive education is the 
only education ever devised that is harmonious with the 
demands of a free society.—Ernest O. Melby. 








A Certain Mobility 


Beginning Teachers and Their Education 
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=| STUDY of first-year teachers 
was completed last year by the 
NEA Research Division. A total of 
2600 urban classroom teachers par- 
ticipated in the study, filling out 
questionnaires at the close of their 
first year of teaching. Basic findings 
of the study have been reported 
in several publications, but none 
has concentrated on the aspects of 
greatest interest to colleges and uni- 
versitics, or has spelled out the im 
plications of these findings for 
preparation programs. 

The study indicated that today’s 
teachers, like the rest of the Ameri- 
can population, marry and have 
children much earlier than they did 
a few years ago. It showed 
that the teaching careers of many 
teachers, and women, 
were somewhat Wide- 
spread military service among the 


also 
both men 
delayed 


young men, and early marriage and 
childbearing among the young wo- 
men appeared to explain this in 
part. About one-fourth of all teach 
ers who enter the profession today 


wait at least 12 months after col- 


lege graduation before they begin 
to teach. Some had been out of 


school three or more years before 
they began to teach. These are facts 
that point to the potential useful 
ness of college-sponsored refresher 
courses for those who do not put 
their skills and knowledge to use 
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within a reasonable time after the 
completion of a preparation pro 
gram 

The 


teacher who grows up and is edu 


popular concept of the 
cated in a medium-sized or large 
city but goes out to teach his first 
year in a small town or farm area 
was not upheld by the study. To- 
day, just the reverse is more likely 
to be true. Consequently, any idea 
that most of our potential teachers 
need to be prepared to cope with 
rural or small town 
needs to be sharply revised. It 
would seem to be much more per- 
tinent to familiarize new teachers 
with possible conditions in the larg- 
er urban-school districts. Many 
new teachers, for instance, said they 
needed help their first year in mak 
ing out and keeping official rec- 


conditions 


ords, and in acquiring some 
knowledge of the _ specialized 


services of large school systems. 

Preservice institutes sponsored by 
individual school systems are the 
only answer to some of these needs, 
but the colleges and universities 
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can. help. Where there is a state- 
approved register, prospective teach- 
ers should know what to do 
with it. They ought to have some 
idea of the variety of services of- 
fered by large school systems even 
though a training program cannot 
tell students how to use those serv- 
ices in a particular situation. They 
need also to have better information 
concerning the methods of selection 
and employment of teachers in 
various school systems. 

How to prepare teachers who are 
likely to move from a smaller to 
a larger community is only one part 
of a much more important prob- 
lem—the problem of teacher mo- 
bility. Teachers, this study revealed, 
simply do not stay put these days, 
and teacher education institutions 
are going to have to think more 
and more in terms of educating 
their students to teach anywhere in 
the United States. Many institutions 
will want to become familiar with 
the certification requirements not 
only of their own and bordering 
states but of states all the 
across the country, 

The study showed a high level 
of preparation for teaching among 
first-year teachers. In spite of this, 
however, approximately 35 percent 
of them were planning to return 
to college the summer following 
their first year in the classroom. 
An additional number said they 
probably would go back to school. 
Some no doubt needed a course or 
two to comply fully with state 
certification requirements. Still oth- 
ers were going back to school to 


way 
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mect a selfrecognized need-—to ac- 
quire a needed skill, to bridge a 
gap in their preservice education, 
or in some other way to increase 
their teaching effectiveness. 

This high rate of return to school 
among beginning teachers presents 
a challenge to colleges and schools 
of education. They need to pro- 
vide a program, or at least a course, 
to meet the selfrecognized needs 
of the new teacher. These teachers 
have little or no money after their 
first year of teaching, but they have 
enough professional interest to 
come back to school anyway. Per- 
haps a three-hour credit course 
could be set up with no predeter- 
mined curriculum. The content 
could grow out of the needs of 
cach new group enrolled. 

One section of the study indi- 
cated that many first-year teachers 
found themselves in financial dif- 
ficulties at the year’s end. Obviously 
many young teachers need financial 
help if they are to stay in the pro- 
fession or if they are to secure ad- 
ditional schooling which might give 
them a little more financial security. 
Colleges and universities which have 
idle loan or scholarship money 
should certainly be alerted to the 
needs of this group. Schools of 
education could perhaps do more 
to acquaint new teachers with the 
value of teachers’ 


Operation and 


credit unions. 

In the questionnaire used in the 
Research Division study, teachers 
were asked to report the types of 
help they found they needed most 
during the first year. Some of these 
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already have been touched on. In 
two areas especially important to 
the new teacher, training seems to 
be inadequate. Many new teachers 
did not have the necessary skills 
to handle problems of discipline or 
to work with exceptional children. 
For the experienced teacher, espe- 
cially in an overcrowded classroom, 
these problems are difficult enough; 
for the beginning teacher, they may 
be overwhelming. 

Certainly teacher education could 
be strengthened by practical sug- 
gestions on how to manage some 
of the common forms of misbehav- 
ior. They could be strengthened 
by practical suggestions on how to 
work with gifted and 
children in the classroom. These 
new teachers did not challenge the 
theories or ideals they had acquired 
about these two problems, but they 
lacked effective techniques for 
achieving their ideals. 

In spite of the numerous recom- 
mendations that they become part 
of the community where they live 
and work, the majority of first-year 
teachers did not join a church, a 
civic club, or a social group in the 
community where they did their 
first teaching. Many who were elig- 
ible had not registered to vote in 
the communities where they taught. 
In these days, crucial tax rate and 
bond elections occur often in ur- 
ban school districts and teachers 
ought to vote in these elections. 
Perhaps older teachers should ac- 
cept special responsibility in this 
matter. Perhaps consciousness of 
their responsibilities as citizens 


retarded 
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comes only after the new teacher 
has a chance to meet other press- 
ing problems of the first year. 

This study of new teachers seems 
to show pretty clearly that teacher- 
education programs are much bet- 
ter than many critics claim. Never- 
theless certain implications for the 
improvement of preparation pro- 
grams did come out of the study. 
Beginning teachers today are more 
mature and much more mobile than 
they once were. They are eager to 
improve their professional compe- 
tence although there is no imme- 
diate financial reward for doing so 
Given these facts, all teacher edu- 
cation facilities might do well to 
reconsider their programs in at least 
two areas. 

Programs or courses ought to be 
organized so that teachers who rec- 
ognize their own needs can satisfy 
those needs. Experiments with a 
workshop or with  selfplanned 
courses might be in order. And 
institutions which educate teachers 
might exhibit more awareness of 
the probable mobility of their 
candidates. Uniformity of certifica- 
tion requirements is neither possi- 
ble nor desirable, but it ought to be 
possible to cope with a common 
core of requirements. 

These young people who choose 
teaching are not disappointed with 
their choice. Only a few reported 
unfavorably, and nine out of ten 
planned to teach a second year. 
Suggestions from such a group 
about ways to improve their educa- 
tion should be useful to teacher 
education institutions. e 
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\_/NE who attempts to judge the 
worth of any human enterprise 
needs to understand the aims and 
appreciate the difficulties of those 
who run it. Here in America we 
have a country dedicated from its 
founding, by the very nature of its 
great revolutionary origin, to a sys- 
tem of education whereby every in- 
dividual had to be given the maxi- 
mum possible chance to develop all 
his useful talents for himself and 
his people. Yet for more than 100 
years this country clung to its im- 
ported European notions and de- 
veloped a double-track program of 
teacher training for a single-track 
system of education. 

We are now finally discarding 
this double-track teacher-education 
arrangement. Nevertheless there 
are still a few important vestiges 
of the long period in which we 
operated a single-track system of 
education and educated our teachers 
under a double-track system. There 
is the persistence, for example, of 
an ecither-or view of the purposes 
of higher education which holds 
that we must choose between edu- 
cating an élite for leadership or 
educating the hordes of commoners 
and neglecting the élite. There is 
nothing in America, nothing in the 
United States culture, nothing in 
the tally of resources possessed by 
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this proud and wealthy people that 
tells us we cannot do both. 

I am old enough to remember 
when the land-grant colleges of the 
United States were still regarded in 
some circles as mere cow-training 
and corn-planting schools for the 
inferior masses who would be for- 
ever condemned to milking cows 
and husking corn. If those circles 
still exist, their areas must be get- 
ing very small, because the land- 
grant institutions of the United 
States today educate some of the 
most significant members of the 
world’s élite. That they also educate 
farmers, housewives, and elemen- 
tary-school teachers in large num- 
bers does not keep them from 
educating outstanding leaders in 
agriculture, home economics, edu- 
cation, and many other subjects. 

For the United States of America, 
there is indeed ample experience to 
suggest that we cannot properly 
educate an élite in many of these 
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fields unless we are at the same time 
educating the masses in those fields. 
For every outstanding plant scien- 
tist we need hundreds of educated 
farmers who can utilize his re- 
searches in agricultural production. 
For every inventor of an electronic 
computor we need many men with 
sufficient education to use and serv- 
ice the machine intelligently. For 
every great artist in form, color, har- 
mony, or language, we need great 
educated audiences. For every edu- 
cational leader we require teachers 
and parents with schooling far be- 
yond the levels once thought to be 
adequate for their roles. 

It is against this background of 
opportunity that the teacher-educa- 
tion enterprise of the United States 
is operated. How can we judge the 
worth of that enterprise or of any 
one of its parts? 

We must first examine its pur- 
poses. What is it trying to do? It is 
not too difficult to discover the real 
purposes of a teacher-education in- 
stitution if we will look at what it 
does rather than at what it says it 
does, wants to do, or is going to 
do. 

First of all, does the institution 
study its area? What is its area? 
The term as used here is an elastic 
one, depending on the institution. 
For the University of Kansas, for 
example, the area is the state and 
the Middle West. But it is also the 
United States—and the world—as 
this institution studies and serves 
those broader areas and as its grad- 
uates go forth to work in’ them. 

To repeat, does this teacher edu- 
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cation institution study its area? Do 
its professors and students of child- 
hood education go into the schools 
for children in the areas? Do they 
observe the pupils in the classroom, 
on the playground, and in the 
homes? Do its professors and stu- 
dents of school administration meet 
with school boards, work on school 
surveys, and study the political, eco- 
nomic, and social realities of the 
area? Do its professors and stu- 
dents of parent education work 
with and serve parents’ associa- 
tions? Do its professors and stu- 
dents in all other fields go out into 
the schools, the communities, the 
fields, and the markets of its area 
and study its people in all their be- 
havior-changing activities? 


A MEASUREMENT 


If we can answer yes to many 
questions of this sort, we have a 
first measure of quality in teacher 
education. It is a significant meas- 
ure. It is hard to find a teacher- 
education institution which does 
these things and remains an institu- 
tion of poor quality. I say it is 
hard; in my own experience it is 
impossible. It is from the study of 
its people that the strong teacher- 
education institution derives its pur- 
pose. That is why a strong institu- 
tion tends to be different from the 
crowd, to have individuality and 
character of its own. It gets its pur- 
poses from its area; its area is u- 
nique; its purposes are also unique. 

The second main measure of 
quality in teacher education is de- 
termined by looking at the ways in 
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which the institution carries out its 
purposes. What machinery does it 
set up in the shape of curriculums, 
faculty, buildings, administrative 
organization, libraries, laboratories, 
and equipment? Does it set up this 
machinery to get specific jobs done 
that its study of its area has dem- 
onstrated are jobs that need to be 
done? Or does it set up and operate 
machinery merely because other in- 
stitutions have machinery of that 
kind and it wishes to be in fashion? 
The distance between these two an- 
swers is very great. It is likely to 
be the distance between a significant 
teacher-education institution and an 
insignificant one, regardless of en- 
rolments or sizes of budgets. 

I have spoken of the measure of 
quality in purposes and the measure 
of quality in machinery. The first of 
these tells us how much insight the 
institution has into the educational 
needs and wants of its area. The 
second tells us how much intelli- 
gent drive the institution displays; 
how it goes about fulfilling its 
purposes in action. 

The third measure of quality in 
teacher education is the measure of 
its products, its graduates. 

To measure the quality of an in- 
stitution’s products is a long term 
job. It has to be carried on year 
after year. Furthermore, the institu- 
tion’s graduates must be studied in 
their natural habitats. If a study of 


O 


them is so elaborate and contrived 


that it distracts them, it will defeat 
its own purpose. For these people 
are artists engaged in creative work, 
and very often the higher the qual- 
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ity of that work, the more difficult it 
is for an outside observer to judge 
its worth. 

Yet this third measure must be 
applied. It gives us the capstone of 
the institution’s quality. It fur- 
nishes the first intimations of the 
reasons for the weaknesses in the 
insight and drive of the institution 
which the first two measures may 
have uncovered. It provides the final 
test of the institution’s real signifi- 
cance in its area. 

In teacher education we have 
often taken counsel of our difficul- 
our road-blocks, our handi- 
caps. We have counted all the ways 
in which we are or might be handi- 
capped. We have been prudent. 
But we need to be more than mere- 
ly prudent. We need to choose the 
time and the place to be daring, to 
be optimistic, to move on. 

In American teacher-education, 
with its present opportunities to 
serve the educational purposes of a 
great people, a powerful people, a 
wealthy people, and a proud people, 
I think now is the time not to for- 
get our difficulties, not to cease to 
be prudent, but to move beyond 
and above the difficulties, to fan out 
past the lines of mere prudence. 

If we study our people and their 
action to learn their 


ties, 


children in 


purposes, if we devise and operate 
machinery to serve their purposes, 
and if we follow our products care- 
fully and intelligently into the field, 
we will have teacher-education sys- 
tems with an insight, a drive, and a 
significance that will attest their 


quality for all the world to see. © 





When in Rome. . 


How Good Are You as an Individual 
TV Viewer? 


GORDON C. BOARDMAN 


In Wisconsin Journal of Education 


a much of our attention to 
teaching and teachers is professional 
that we sometimes lose sight of the 
teacher as an individual. This is un- 
fortunate. In general, it fails to 
take into account that what a per- 
son is 1S as important as what he 
does. In particular, it neglects th: 
point that good professional edu- 
cators are basically individuals of 
character and ability. 

If a teacher is going to be effec- 
tive in a world of the public arts— 
motion pictures, radio and tele- 
vision—he must first, as an indi- 
vidual, come to grips with that 
world, And when his pupils spend 
more time, on the average, before 
TV sets than in the classroom, the 
teacher should learn to understand 
this TV world rather well. 

John Crosby, TV editor for the 
New York Herald-Tribune, tells a 
story beautifully illustrating the 
overwhelming power of TV on 
people. It seems that one visitor to 
the Meremee Caverns in Missouri— 
caverns which took millions of 
years in formation—-tells that after 
the operators of the caverns in- 
stalled a TV set near the entrance, 
people driving thousands of miles 
to see the caverns got sidetracked 
and watched TV instead. 

Biologists call the tendency for 
a sunflower to keep its face toward 
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the sun heliotropism. Perhaps we 
should coin a word to describe a 
similar tendency for people to turn 
their eyes constantly toward a TV 
set—'‘televiewtropism.” 

How are we as teachers reacting 
to this new technological colossus, 
TV? 

To be sure, we get involved in 
discussions as to whether in this 
time of teacher shortage, TV can 
and should take the place of the 
teacher. In the absence of enough 
teachers, TV will undoubtedly be 
used. And without more knowledge 
than we now possess, we cannot 
effectively say whether this substitu- 
tion will, on the whole, be good 
or bad. 

One thing which seems impor- 
tant at this juncture is that teach- 
ers as individuals learn as much as 
they can about TV. It seems cer- 
tain that we cannot effectively pre- 
scribe for children unless we, our- 
selves, understand what is going on 
in TV. 

How much time do we spend 
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before TV? What kind of programs 
do we watch? How are they affect- 
ing us? What kind of programs are 
being offered? Can we do anything 
to improve the TV fare? 

One thing seems rather certain. 
We cannot get better programs 
without effective cooperation with 
TV stations, networks, and spon- 
sors. A word of appreciation to 
TV stations and sponsors for good 
programs can do a great deal. A 
telephone call or a card, preferably 
the latter, complimenting the pro- 
gram with reasons for appreciation, 
may keep quality programs like 
Meet the Press, Face the Nation, 
and Adventure on the air. 


WHAT TO READ 


Teachers may do a number of 
things to become more effective 


viewers. They may subscribe or 
have their school subscribe to such 
periodicals as Billboard, Sponsor, 
Advertising Age, TeleViewer, and 
others. They may read critical eval- 
uations regularly, like, for example, 
John Crosby’s TV column. They may 
and should become members of our 
own Wisconsin Association for Bet- 
ter Radio and Television. Or they 
may wish to read such fine books 
as The Public Arts by Gilbert 
Seldes, Radio and Television, edited 
by Herbert L. Marx, Jr., and pub- 
lished by H. W. Wilson Company, 
and Television Program Production 
by Carroll O'Meara. 

Groups of teachers may decide 
to watch certain television programs 
together. After such viewing is a 
good time for critical discussion. 
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One problem which intrigues the 
writer is the degree to which the 
TV viewer is a captive audience. 
How many consecutive programs 
does he watch before he overcomes 
inertia sufficiently to turn off the set 
or go to other business? Another 
related problem worthy of study is: 
To what extent does the viewer 
change his attitude toward the pro- 
gram as the program changes? Does 
he, for example, carry over the 
same uncritical acceptance from a 
drama program to a news analysis 
or a discussion program? 

TV programs will probably im- 
prove. As Frank Baxter, noted for 
his Shakespearean program, recent- 
ly said: “TV program-makers will 
have to turn to more serious and 
worthwhile subjects because they 
are rapidly running out of material 
and must have a constant source of 
fresh supply. Literature, music, and 
the fine arts provide such a supply.’ 
We expect to be factors in getting 
better programs. 

There are many reasons why we 
need to understand TV in its many 
facets. As educators we shall have 
to learn to use TV and use it well 
When we do decide to use it we 
will have to learn to compete with 
professionals. As teachers we may 
be willing to accept amateurish per- 
formances from our own profes- 
sion. Others, however, will not be 
so kind. 

Basic to our approach to TV, in 
both content and method, is that of 
becoming an effective individual 
viewer. 

Are you such? « 





A Workable Plan 


How Can the Social Studies Promote 


International Understanding? 
DoucGLas S. Warp 


In The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principal: 


UM ORLD understanding is rec- 
ognized by virtually all profession- 
ally literate teachers as a valid area 
of study in social-studies programs 
at all grade levels. Current educa- 
tional much 
authoritative 
objectives, and approaches which 
it is hoped, will lead to ‘‘world- 
mindedness,’ and to the 
standing of human nature and cul 
there is a 


literature contains 


discussion of aims, 


“under 
ture.’ Nevertheless, 
profound lack of satisfaction with 
the content and approaches which 
have been recommended. 

“Developing understanding, re- 
spect, and goodwill for other peo 
ples” is perhaps the most widely 
accepted approach to world under- 
standing practices in school pro- 
grams. Its simplicity is enticing, 
for the teacher of even modest abil 
ity can “emote” about the idyllic 
(albeit unhygienic) lives of so- 
called “backward” peoples. The 
gospel of “love thy foreign neigh- 
bor” (whom few ever expect to 
meet face-to-face) can be dis- 
pensed at every grade level, sand- 
wiched between drill on the ex- 
ports of distant countries and the 
location of their capital cities, 
which may pass for geography 
teaching. 

But can American feelings of 
good will alleviate tensions abroad 
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which result from calculated Soviet 
exploitation of i// will toward the 
United States? Will the need which 
exists in dozens of countries for 
fundamental reorganization of pol- 
itical and economic institutions be 
met through teaching American 
children and young people to think 
well of other people? 

Probably the basic shortcoming 
of teaching good will for other peo- 
ples as the chief means toward in- 
ternational understanding is that 
it rests on distortions of the facts 
of international life—or on_ in- 
genious selections of facts to fit 
the premise. In order to warrant the 
respect of Americans, other peo- 
ples must conform to many of our 
own standards of cleanliness, god- 
liness, respect for or awe of wom- 
en, and—above all—our own de- 
sire to get ahead in the world. Few 
nationals of other countries are 
“American” enough to be respected 
by a selfcentered people like our- 
selves. Much teaching in this pat- 
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tern represents foreigners as odd 
people with predilections to burst 
into song and leap into colorful 
dance, attired in exotic native cos- 
tumes. These alleged characteristics 
of foreign peoples will be accepted 
only by the very young as satisfac- 
tory substitutes for such American 
virtues as taking a daily bath or 
longing for a second TV set. 
Doubts exist among educational 
psychologists as to whether gen- 
eralized traits such as “good will’ 
function in such forms that they 
can be taught, as such, in schools. 
If this is so, the approach is not 
only undesirable, but impossible of 


acc omplishment. 


ONE WORLD 
The reliance on supra-national 


government as a major means to 


promoting world understanding is 
favored by a small number of very 
courageous and far-sighted teach- 
ers. The long-term trend toward a 
world which is more closely knit— 
a community in embryo—is un- 


The colorful, hopeful 
programs of the United Nations 
represent an advanced stage in the 
world’s acceptance of a measure of 
limited supra-national government 
in a world of nations which claim 
individual, unqualified autonomy. 
The study of the structure of inter- 
national organizations passes for a 
program of world relationships in 
many classrooms. Information on 
this subject is needed, but children 
and young people are entitled to a 
well-rounded understanding of 
world affairs which no amount of 
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inspired teaching about internation- 
al organizations, dressed up with 
exhibits and motion pictures, pro- 
vides. 

The American democratic tradi- 
tion does imply a necessary concern 
for the problems of people every- 
where. Such concern differs sharply 
from the development of attitudes 
of respect and good will for other 
peoples. It requires study in an at- 
mosphere of positive loyalty to 
American ideals, institutions, and 
cultural symbols, Schools may pro- 
mote changes in loyalties which 
may be suggested by study of prob- 
lems of other people. Our loyalty 
patterns change constantly. Such 
changes are slow, and come about 
as people come to feel and accept 
them. Real changes in loyalties are 
not ‘‘promoted”——or even “taught.” 
The school’s part in cultural change 
should be confined largely to help- 
ing students to gain understandings 
for intelligent participation in their 
ever-changing culture. Society calls 
the signals; the schools “condition” 
the younger members of the team 
to participate in the everlasting 
tourney of making a better world. 

Social-studies programs for world 
understanding in junior- and senior- 
high schools should include the 
study of contemporary world affairs. 
Related to the particular topic be- 
ing studied, this study can sensitize 
students concerning their realness 
and immediacy. Many social-studies 
classrooms may be ready for a satis- 
substitute for ‘current 
every Friday” with its 
fragmentary irrclevances, bearing 


factory 
events 
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little relationship to the work of 
Monday through Thursday. 

The study of government policies 
affecting other peoples can intro- 
duce students at secondary-school 
grade levels to the study of pro- 
grams of aid to foreign govern- 
ments, the international implica- 
tions of United States defense 
programs, as well as policies of 
state and local governments related 
to treatment of foreigners. 

But trends in world affairs, or 
fairly well established international 
developments, may become the 
heart in social-studies programs in- 
troduced as major topics or units in 
otherwise conventional courses. 
Such trends as “American Depend- 
ence on the Rest of the World,” 
and the “Worldwide Awakening 


of Dependent and Exploited Racial, 


Religious, and Ethnic Groups” 
come readily to mind. Programs in 
our own country to promote minor- 
ity group interests, including the 
ending of legal segregation in pub- 
lic schools, and the attendance of 
thousands of negro students in in- 
stitutions of higher learning pre- 
viously closed to them, are aspects 
of the latter undeniable “trend.” 
But “The Deepening Gulf Between 
the Western and Soviet Worlds” 
is a topic which perhaps indicates 
the basic trend in world affairs for 
our generation. This trend must be 
studied objectively, despite strong 
pressures on teachers to overlook 
part of the evidence and to make 
predetermined interpretations of the 
facts. The gulf between ourselves 
and the Soviets is based largely on 
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an ideological impasse which can 
be easily oversimplified. ‘‘Every- 
thing they can do, we can do bet- 
ter’’ is preached in schoolrooms on 
both sides of this gulf. It makes 
no more sense ere than it does 
there. Some interpret the gulf as 
permanently insurmountable. In so 
doing they prejudge history. This 
is not the social-studies teacher's 
right. Here is a topic to be studied 
at all grade levels. 


ANOTHER TOPIC 


Problems in world affairs can 
become another important aspect of 
international relations to be studied 
profitably in social-studies pro- 
grams. These problems may include 
controversial topics about which 
learning materials are available to 
the teacher who wants to find them 
enough to search diligently. For ex- 
ample, “What Should Be the Role 
of the United States in the 
World?” This is the perennial is- 
sue of our generation. It appears 
likely that today’s young people 
will hear this issue argued for the 
rest of their lives. Its study involves 
analysis of values and beliefs, and 
their implications in world affairs, 
a process both interesting and chal- 
lenging to young people whose 
teachers are willing to treat them 
as intelligent individuals. Or “How 
Can the Basic Needs of a Growing 
World Population Be Met?” Chal- 
lenging also is the question, ‘How 
Can a Free Flow of Knowledge 
and Opinion among Nations Be 
Made Possible?’’ This problem in- 
volves much more than censorship, 
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and establishing honest, reliable 
sources of information for our- 
selves as we learn about other peo- 
ples, and for other peoples as they 
learn about us. Cultural _pat- 
terns vary from nation to nation so 
markedly that the same event, faith- 
fully and instantaneously com- 
municated, may have sharply dif- 
ferent meanings for the transmitter 
and the receiver. This topic is 
recommended as a preparatory unit 
for senior-high-school study of 
contemporary world affairs. Any 
suggestion of world problems to be 
included would not be complete 
without naming this one: “How to 
Use Atomic Energy for the Great- 
est Benefit to Humanity?” 

These suggestions for content of 
social-studies programs concerned 


with world understanding are of- 
fered for the consideration of teach- 
ers who wish to integrate this 
objective with others no less signifi- 
cant which must also be dealt with 
in their classes. It is offered with 


the conviction that social-studies 
programs are adaptable to the need 
for study of persistent world social 
problems and that careful consid- 
eration of content is a key element 
in whatever curriculum reconstruc- 
tion that may take place. Topics 
such as these should be studied in 
“regular” required courses or in 
those taken by most students. In 
addition, large schools may be able 
to offer a course for older students 
in international affairs which might 
treat more fully some of the topics 
suggested here. 

A section might be added to this 
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article concerning the importance 
of individual and group adjustment 
as contributing factors in teaching 
for world understanding. But con- 
siderations of this kind may be 
more properly dealt with (albeit 
with care) by guidance personnel 
than by social-studies teachers. Af- 
ter all, the major function of the 
social-studies teacher is to advance 
the intellectual maturity of pupils. 
The entire staff must assist in the 
guidance and other specialized pro- 
grams which contribute to its ma- 
jor function of working with 
individuals to get them into the 
best possible “condition” for learn- 
ing. This article might also include 
some treatment of the skills which 
secondary-school social-studies 
teachers should be developing in 
their students. Problem solving and 
the avoidance of stereotypes are 
most important and may be consid- 
ered relevant to the skills the social- 
studies teachers should foster. In 
addition, for many students there 
will come numerous opportunities 
to associate with citizens of other 
nations. There are teachable skills 
which can enrich such relationships, 
and which teachers in many school 
situations will want to include 
among their objectives. 

In conclusion let us ask again the 
question which is the title of this 
article: How Can the Social Studies 
Promote International Understand- 
ing? This, it is believed, can be 
accomplished by: 

1. Being clear about objectives. 

2. Teaching about world social 
conditions through the study of 
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contemporary world affairs, govern- 
ment policies related to world af- 
fairs, and certain trends. 

3. Emphasizing the thorough 
study of significant problems; solv- 
ing them by flexible methods and 
the emphasis of thoroughness of 
thinking rather than the mastery of 
recommended “right answers.” 

4. Watching out for student at- 
titudes, particularly the avoidance 
of stereotypes. 

“But professors, 
learned the 
teacher may bemoan, “do you want 
us to spend all our time making 


and various 


sirs,”” social-studies 
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messed-up world that may burst 
into flames at any moment? Should 
we ignore the respected traditions 
of our predecessors—who taught 
history in this very school before 
I was born—and teach about the 
past and the present and what it 
means for the future? Should we 
abandon our sacred mission to fill 
our pupils’ note books with histori- 
cal knowledge (that may be very 
useful to them—sometime) in favor 
of something of the type recom- 
mended in this article?” 

You, gentle reader, may 
answer for yourself. The author 


students conscious of the big, wide, can only murmur—‘Certainly.” © 


Understanding Our World? 


@ After Willie gave “Nile” as the answer for the principal 
river in Egypt, his teacher said, “That's right. Now can 
you tell me the names of some of the smaller tributaries?” 

Willie hesitated, thought a moment, then said, “I guess 
it would be the juveniles.”"—From North Carolina Educa- 
tion. 


@ The class was studying Africa, and the teacher asked 
how ivory was used. One small boy excitedly held up his 
hand and said, ‘Most ivory is used for soap.”—From The 
Instructor. 


@ A young American teacher traveling in Europe found 
herself in Germany, unable to speak a word of the language 
and feeling rather lost and unhappy. As she crossed a street 
she sneezed, and the policeman said, “Gesundheit!” The 
teacher turned, threw her arms about his neck and cried 
happily, “Oh, you can speak English.”—From Mississippi 
Educational Advance. 


@ The teacher asked for a definition of “cubic.” A bright 
boy raised his hand and volunteered this answer: ‘Cubic is 
the language of Cuba.”—From The Balance Sheet. 
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Some Revealing Statistics 


The Differential Aptitude Tests: An Overview 


GrorGE K. BENNETT, HAROLD G. SEASHORE, and 
ALEXANDER G. WESMAN 


In The Personnel and Guidance Journal 


Due Differential Aptitude Tests 
were developed to provide an inte- 
grated, well-standardized procedure 
for measuring the abilities of boys 
and girls in junior and senior high 
school. Since it was clear that no 
practical test battery could encom- 
pass measures of all aptitudes, the 
attempt was made to include tests 
which would be useful in many 
areas and would yield scores which 
were directly interpretable by in- 
formed counselors. Inherent in the 
conception was the conviction that 
the tests must prove themselves in 
actual use to be effective predictors 
of how well students perform. 
After considerable study eight 
tests were developed for the battery. 
Very briefly they are as follows: 
The first, called Verbal Reason- 
ing, as its name implies, is the meas- 
ure of ability to understand con- 
cepts framed in words. In the Nua- 
merical Ability test the items are 
designed to test understanding of 
numerical relationships and facility 
in handling numerical concepts. 
The Abstract Reasoning test is in- 
tended as a nonverbal measure of 
the student's intellectual ability. The 
Space Relations test represents a 
combination of two former ap- 
proaches to measurement of the 
ability to think in spatial terms. 
The Mechanical Reasoning test uses 
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nal, 


pictures of simple, frequently en- 
countered mechanisms together with 
simply worded questions. The C/ler- 
ical Speed and Accuracy test undet- 
takes to measure speed of response 
in a simple perceptua! task. The 
Language Usage test is divided in- 
to two sections: Spelling and Sen- 
tences. In the first the students 
judge whether or not words are cor- 
rectly spelled. The Sentences sec- 
tion is so devised as to measure the 
student's ability to distinguish be- 
tween good and bad grammar and 
word usage and to recognize errors 
in punctuation. 

The validity studies of the Def- 
ferential Aptitude Tests have been 
reported in various publications. 
The authors believe, on the basis 
of their investigations, that each of 
the tests can yield useful prediction 
under some circumstance, but there 
can be no guarantee that these or 
any other tests will inevitably pre- 
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dict success in a given course. The 
evidence, however, is strong that 
there are many courses which actu- 
ally require the kinds of abilities 
which the Differential Aptitude 
Tests measure. 

What the high-school counselor 
needs to know is: What kinds of 
scores do students who later do 
well in various fields earn when 
tested in high school? What pro- 
file patterns distinguish the future 
science student from the future 
business student, the future engi- 
neer from the future draftsman? 

Evidence of this kind of valid- 
ity was gathered through two fol- 
low-up studies. The students on 
whom the studies were based were 
juniors and seniors when tested in 
1947 in six cities in the East and 
Midwest. 

The 
1951) 


first 
sought 


(1950 
from 


follow-up 

information 
2900 of these students; approxi- 
mately 1700 replied. The ques 
tionnaire called for a statement of 
what the former student had done 
vocationally and educationally fol- 


lowing his graduation; it also 
asked about his plans for the im- 
mediate future. Those responses 
which showed frequent shifts of 
occupation were grouped as “Un- 
classified.” The students whose ca- 
reers had shown sufficient stability 
to justify classification were 
grouped into educational and oc- 
cupational categories. 

Another follow-up of the stu- 
dents in five of the six cities was 
conducted in 1954-1955, seven to 
eight years after graduation. Re- 
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plies were received from 1463 of 
the students to whom question- 
naires were addressed. The re- 
sponses were grouped as in the 
earlier study; the DAT scores 
which the students had earned 
while in high school were’ aver- 
aged by classification, and these 
averages were converted into per- 
centile equivalents. 

What kinds of test performance 
characterized students who suc- 
ceeded in various fields? The data 
derived from the two follow-up 
studies permit a number of im- 
portant observations and signifi- 
cant conclusions. Some observations 
with respect to post-high-school 
education are: 

1. Those who have attained col- 
lege degrees are markedly superior 
on all tests to the average of the 
high-school groups of which they 
were a part. This superiority 1s 
most pronounced in Verbal Reason- 
ing, Numerical Ability, and the 
grammatical section of Language 
Usage. 

2. Among those who earned de- 
grees, liberal arts and _ science 
groups are comprised of persons 
with high scores on the above tests 
and on the Spelling test as well; 
technical course graduates have 
high scores in Numerical Ability, 
Space Relations, and Mechanical 
Reasoning. 

3. Women who earned educa- 
tion degrees come from a more 
able section of their class than 
men who majored in this field. 

4. Persons attending but not 
completing college are superior in 
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DAT scores to the average of the 
high-school population from which 
they came, but considerably less so 
than those who attain degrees. 

5. Men who attended special 
schools rather than college are close 
to average on some tests but in- 
ferior in Numerical Ability and 
Language Usage. Women attending 
special schools are not markedly 
different from the average of high- 
school girls. 

6. Those persons who 
nated their education with a high- 
school diploma tend to be slightly 
below the average of their class. 

As regards occupational careers: 

1. Engineers are decidedly su- 
perior on all tests, and most mark- 
edly so on Numerical Ability, Ab- 
stract Reasoning, and Mechanical 
Reasoning. 

2. Businessmen are above av- 
erage on most tests, but tend to be 
below average on Space Relations 
and Mechanical Reasoning. 

3. Factory workers, on the other 
hand, are average on the space and 
mechanical tests but considerably 
below average on other tests. 

4. Among women, teachers 
score higher than nurses, nurses 
score higher than stenographers, 
stenographers score higher than 
clerks. 

5. Housewives, who include col- 
lege graduates among their number, 
are above the average of their high- 
school groups. 

The reader will be aware that 
the numbers of persons in some of 
the categories were small, and gen- 
eralizations should consequently be 


termi- 
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considered as merely suggestive. 
Further, the presence of an ability 
in a group does not mean that the 
ability is necessary for success in a 
particular career. The profiles de- 
scribe what aptitudes the students 
actually Aad, not necessarily what 
the students needed to have. De- 
spite these and other limitations of 
the follow-up studies, some sig- 
nificant conclusions seem to be war- 
ranted: 

1. The skilled 


counseling practice. Students with 


data support 


special strengths are found in those 


curriculums and occupations which 
require the aptitudes good coun- 
selors have generally prescribed. 

2. The level of endeavor at 
which students are found is clear- 
ly related to their level of aptitude 

3. Job level within an occupa- 
tional area is related to scores on 
the most relevant tests. 

4. Within career group— 
educational or occupational—will 
be found individuals with less tal- 
ent than one would have desired, 
and others with enough talent for 
more ambitious goals. 

The Differential Aptitude Tests 
were prepared to meet the needs of 
counselors and students for an in- 
tegrated battery of well-standard- 
ized tests, each of which would 
provide meaningful scores, readily 
interpretable by informed counsel- 
ors and teachers, and broadly in- 
clusive of aptitude for many signi- 
ficant areas. The authors believe 
that extensive research has demon- 
strated they have approached these 
goals reasonably well. e 


any 





Enriching Experiences for the Gifted 


What Shall I Do Now? 


ADELAIDE BLOUCH 


In Social Education 


ROVIDING enriching experi- 
ences for the faster learning stu- 
dents in the class is a challenge 
which every teacher must face. 
Among the many workers in each 
class, there will be the slow learner 
who plods along at his own rate, 
frequently - finding the period too 
short a time in which to finish his 
assignment; the student 
whose achievements vary according 


average 
to his interests and work habits; 
and the gifted child who meets the 
challenge of each new piece of 
work with enthusiasm, and com- 
pletes it with the. satisfaction of a 
job well done. What experiences 
can we offer this gifted child which 
will develop his latent possibilities? 

True, the assignment could be of 
such a nature as to require the kind 
of work which only the best stu- 
dents could do. But such an assign 
ment would surely discourage the 
average workers and the slow learn- 
ers if repeatedly they were unable 
to complete the assignment. 

The gifted student should be en- 
couraged to read widely and to be 
selective and critical in his reading 
He may frequently make use of 
reference tools such as the atlas, 
World Almanac, and encyclopedias 
to locate information. 

Writing is another outlet for su- 
perior talents. Some pupils enjoy 
creative writing and need only a 
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suggestion to get them started. 
Others may be asked to write letters 
asking for information on any 
number of subjects. They might, for 
example, be asked to find the com- 
parative distance and cost of travel 
by air and by sea to certain South 
American cities. 

A group of gifted children may 
work together in the preparation of 
a bibliography of factual and _fic- 
tional material on a selected topic. 
If the teacher feels that their find- 
ings might be useful to others, the 
children could be encouraged to 
make a master copy of the bibliog- 
raphy and run off duplicates for 
their classmates. 

Interpreting ideas through art is 
a favorite activity of some students. 
Occasionally the idea of a diorama 
depicting some phases of our study 
appeals to a group of children or to 
an individual. 

One fifth grade had studied about 
petroleum. During a library period 
two boys found a diagram of an oil 
derrick and the underlying rock 
strata of the field. The drawing. in- 
terested them so much that they 
searched for other books with simi- 
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lar diagrams. After making a com- 
parison of their several sources, they 
made a large drawing on the black- 
board and explained what they had 
learned to- the class. 

When any new activity is pre- 
sented, such as the use of graphs, 
the entire class should take part. 
Before children can actually make 
graphs, they need practice in the 
reading and interpretation of those 
found in textbooks and other 
sources. After picture graphs, circle 
and bar graphs, and finally line 
graphs have been introduced, num- 
ber facts assume a new significance 
in the light of what may be done 
with them. Pupils of exceptional 
ability will make use of these ideas 
in their work in the social studies. 

The present in- 


social studies 


numerable opportunities to make 
either the desk variety or 
large, cooperative projects. Mark- 
able wall maps, large outline maps, 
and enlargements made with pro- 
jectors are all useful in expressing 


maps 


pupils’ ideas. 

Physical relief maps, made in 
rubber molds, are fun to make and 
much may be learned in the process. 
When this project was introduced 
to one class, everyone in the group 
took part. Some children read di- 
rections, some measured, some 
stirred, and some poured, and there 
was always the all-important job 
of timing to be taken care of. The 
finished map was painted. to show 
the claims of the English, the 
French, and the Spanish in North 
America. Later, smaller groups 
made and carried out plans of their 
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own. Two girls had this idea: 
“We'd like to make a relief map to 
show the West after the Revolution. 
May we come in early tomorrow 
morning and start it?” This latter 
suggestion was a good one, for the 
work was being done in the class- 
room, and it was good planning to 
do the pouring before school start- 
ed. Drawing boundaries, painting, 
and printing are work which ex- 
ceptional pupils of the fifth and 
sixth grades can do with very little 
direction. 

Every teacher has many ideas for 
interesting and worthwhile activities 
although quite often the crowded 
curriculum prevents her from using 
much of this material. It is well to 
keep a file with notes as to ways in 
which the will fit 
various units of study. When the 
teacher has learned the abilities and 
interests of her pupils, a brief con- 
ference may be sufficient to get an 
individual or a group started on 
some project 


activities into 


Discussion periods are very im 
portant for this is the time when 
recognition can be given to the 
pupils who are carrying on some of 
the special projects. Suggestions can 
be made, criticism given. Children 
take great pride in displaying their 
notebooks, maps, graphs, and clip 
pings. 

Although all of the activities here 
mentioned are suitable for entire 
class participation, encouragement 
of a continuance of interest along 
certain lines in those children who 
have the time, ability, and inclina- 
tion, will prove richly rewarding. @ 





From an Obscure Philosophy 





& EFORE the American Revolu- 
tion, chemistry, when taught at 
all, was considered an obscure and 
unimportant branch of natural phil- 
osophy. In the early academies, as 
well as in the colleges, it was a 
subject taught wholly by textbook 
and lectures. Gradually demonstra- 
tion experiments were added. 

The laboratory method of teach- 
ing did not appear in this country 
until mid-19th century. Justus von 
Liebig, the great German organic 
chemist, is generally credited with 
originating at the University of 
Geissen in 1826 the idea of having 
individual students perform experi- 
ments in a laboratory. His Ameri- 
can pupils returned anxious to 
transfuse this kind of science in- 
struction into American education. 
There is a record of Dr. Charles T. 
Jackson of Boston, Massachusetts, 
opening a private chemistry labora- 
tory for the instruction of students 
at his home in 1838. Ten years 
later, Professor Eben Horsford put 
this method into practice at the 
new Lawrence Scientific School at 
Harvard University, where he in- 
structed 12 students in individual 
laboratory work in chemistry. 

The Boston Girls’ High and 
Normal School is credited with be- 
ing the first to begin laboratory 
teaching at this level. This was in 
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1865, but the laboratory method of 
teaching chemistry spread rapidly 
through the larger school systems in 
Massachusetts. By 1871, chemistry 
laboratories were in operation in the 
Cambridge High School, the Boston 
English High School, and the Dor- 
chester High School. 

In 1886, laboratory chemistry was 
added to the admissions list of Har- 
vard University, with the status of 
an “advanced study.” Presentation 
of such a course permitted a stu- 
dent to begin working in a particu- 
lar area concerned at a higher level; 
in the sciences, such courses were 
prerequisites for admission to the 
Lawrence Scientific School. In chem- 
istry, the requirements included “‘a 
course in at least 60 experiments in 
general chemistry actually _per- 
formed at school by the pupil.” 

In the case of high-school chem- 
istry, the pedagogic techniques of 
one man, a university chemist, 
dominated the scene. With no other 
course offered to change the dull 
diet of the pupil, secondary-school 
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educators throughout the country 
seized avidly on the induction lab- 
oratory method of teaching as pro- 
posed by Josiah Cooke of Harvard 
University. Before his time, there 
was a kind of vacuum in high- 
school science teaching which need- 
ed filling; teaching was almost 
wholly by catechism from textbooks. 


THE PAMPHLET 

It was Professor Josiah Cooke who 
prepared a pamphlet for distribu- 
tion to the secondary schools of the 
country describing the kind of high- 
school course preferred and the type 
of experiments acceptable by institu- 
tions at the higher level. In time, 
this little booklet and its subsequent 
editions came to be known, more in 
a whimsical than pejorative sense, 
as The Pamphlet. \n the third edi- 
tion of The Pamphlet in 1893 
Cooke made it quite clear that the 
kind of high-school chemistry course 
he considered adequate was one in 
which: (1) the major concern was 
with fundamental principles; (2) 
demonstrations by the teacher sup- 
plemented the experiments of the 
students in a systematic way; (3) 
the study of chemistry began with 
observation and was particularly 
concerned with the leading of the 
student to general principles by the 
use of his own inferences; and, 
most important, (4) quantitative, 
as well as qualitative, experiments 
were performed by the students. For 
Cooke, the emphasis on quantitative 
experiments presented a greater 
challenge to the pupil and the sec- 
ondary school; in a later edition of 
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The Pamphlet he wrote: “Except 
to those who have unusual mathe- 
matical and scientific talents, the 
new scheme of preliminary studies 
is a decidedly more difficult way of 
entering college than the old classi- 
cal curriculum.”’ 

The effect of Cooke's editions of 
The Pamphlet in secondary-school 
chemistry was almost explosive. 
They caused, undoubtedly, a minor 
revolution in chemistry textbook 
writing by the turn of the century; 
in contrast, most of the previous at- 
tempts at composing high-school 
chemistry laboratory manuals ap- 
peared as mere misccllaneous dab- 
blings in simple chemical reactions 
and qualitative analysis. In the high 
schools, supporters of Cooke's ideas 
were quick to call exact weighing 
and measuring the “most profitable 
experience’ a pupil could have 


SOME CRITICISMS 


There were some critics, how- 
ever, who viewed the situation with 
a more practical and somewhat jaun- 
diced eye. It was pointed out that 
omitting the descriptive and quali- 
tative aspects of chemistry and 
presenting only the quantitative was 
like scooping the whipped cream 
from the strawberry shortcake. Also, 
the mathematical arguments, in 
general, were far too abstract for 
the class of minds to be reached. In 
many cases the class of minds to be 
reached included the teacher as well 
as the pupil. The demand by the 
university mentors for the accepting 
of theory and mathematics in high- 
school chemistry revealed a serious 
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flaw: the lack of qualified teachers 
at the secondary-school level. 

High-school chemistry had grown 
from the university down instead of 
developing naturally upward from 
an elementary science course. Now 
resentment against Harvard and The 
Pamphlet increased and the breach 
between the high-school teacher and 
the college professor widened. The 
reports of the New England Asso- 
ciation of Chemistry Teachers pro- 
vide an excellent way of tracing 
this reaction. The association was 
formed in 1897, and was part of 
the growing tendency for teachers 
of science to form organizations 
where ideas could be exchanged and 
problems could be mutually worked 
out. Within a few years after its 
birth, the New England chemistry 
teachers group became an active, 
important, educational organization 
The members were as much con- 
cerned with the necessity for th 
chemistry teacher to achieve com- 
petency as they were with the prob 
lems of chemistry teaching itself. 
The association kept in active touch 
with. advances in chemical knowl- 
edge, both theoretical and practical ; 
field trips to industrial and univer- 
sity laboratories were a popular part 
of their program. Their meetings 
were often spiced by the presence 
of famous chemists. Addresses be- 
fore the members raised objections 
to The Pamphlet, actively opposed 
its emphases. 

All of this began to have its in- 
fluence and once Harvard had 
bowed to the demands of the high- 
school chemistry teachers, the 


EDUCATION 
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NEACT devoted itself to improving 
methods of teaching and the devis- 
ing and introduction of new dem- 
onstration apparatus. Lyman C. 
Smith, third president of the 
NEACT, with premature optimism, 
told his 1914 audience that “as 
time had passed, the secondary 
schools had improved their work in 
chemistry, and the colleges had been 
showing a disposition to meet the 
school part way, so that the course 
of study now given in most high 
schools not only ‘prepared for life,’ 
but also, successfully accomplished, 
it was usually accepted for admis- 
sion to college.” Smith was refer- 
ring to the dichotomy which had 
appeared in the high school at this 
time. Courses for students for 
whom the high school was a ter- 
minal education began to be based 
on criterions involving vocational 
or practical values. There was a 
feeling that the college preparatory 
course in chemistry did not meet 
the needs of students who were go- 
ing from high school directly into 
the business world. 


VALUE QUESTIONED 

By 1920, many of the questions 
asked a half-century before were 
still being asked about high-school 
chemistry. The value of individual 
laboratory work by the student was 
still being questioned. The place of 
chemistry relative to the position of 
the college and the high-school had 
not yet been determined. In a ma- 
jority of cases, the high-school 
chemistry course for the college 
preparatory student remained a 
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miniature copy of the standard col- 
lege elementary course, but included 
large amounts of descriptive chem- 
istry. On the other hand, the ter- 
minal high-school pupil was ex- 
posed to a “‘practical’’ chemistry 
course where mention of chemical 
theory and mathematics became 
tabu, and whose laboratory manuals 
often measured quantities by spoon- 
fuls instead of cubic centimeters for 
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simplicity. There seemed to be no 
agreement among chemistry teach- 
ers, both in the high schools and in 
the college, as to the content and 
methods of high-school chemistry 
courses. But the first great attempt 
by educators to reorganize high- 
school science teaching in the 20th 
century began in 1920. Therefore 
this has chosen as the ter- 
minal year for this account * 


been 


Chemical Responses — in Examination Papers 


To test for oxygen, put a burned splint in a text tub 


When nitric acid is exposed to sunlight it is deposed 


Putting air into soap makes it a flooding soap. 


The test for hydrogen: It conducts the flame of 


paper - 


causing it to be fire again. 


Balancing an equation means to make formulas balance 
by dividing or multiplying the valences. 


Synthesis is the form of coming to a conclusion on a 


point of a problem. 


Two liquids are miscible; that means that they are miser- 


able. 


An atom is the smallest part of an element that does 


not exist. 


Helium was first discovered in Hades. 


Infanticide kills infectious germs. 


Manganese dioxide is used in the preparation of oxygen 


as a cadillac agent. 


Homogenized milk is cut up in small pieces. 


The neutral partic le in the nucleus is the necktron 


Plastic sulfur is known as its amorous form. 


Ammonia is prepared 


“Hoover 


commercially by the 


process.’” (Question: And who was Hoover? Answer: He 
invented the vacuum cleaner.) 


Examination “Gems” reported in the Metropolitan 


Detroit Science Review. 





The Student Has the Major Task 


Selfcriticism in 


Art Education 


ARLENE G. COHEN 


In The School Review 


gil DOEBOCENTS have many op- 
portunities to pit their skills against 
others and to measure up to group 
standards, but little chance is given 
them to develop standards that are 
selfdetermined. The art class may 
become a laboratory wherein the 
teenager has a chance to grow as 
an individual and to develop his 
capacity for self reliance. 

One of my experiences with a 
student’s struggle to achieve self- 
reliance occurred when I was a 
student teacher and has recurred in 
similar form many times since. A 
rather shy, quiet boy sat in the 
back of the classroom. Whenever I 
looked at his work, he quickly hid 
it from me, without a word. After 
a few weeks, he began to show the 
work to me, but with apologies. 

“It's no good,” was his comment. 

Gradually, as this boy began to 
see that I looked to him to state his 
own problems and that I would not 
disapprove of his lack of facility, 
he showed me his work quite read- 
ily, and without apology. But then 
he started to depend on me. He 
followed me with his work as I 
went to observe other students, and 
if I turned around as I walked 
down the aisle, I was sure to see 
him trailing me, art work in hand. 

“Is this O.K.? Is this what you 
want?” 

To which I had to answer pa- 
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tiently many, many times, “Is 
what you want?” or “How do you 
like it?” 

This incident represents the in- 
crease in flexibility of a student who 
is permitted selfpropelled growth 
One day, toward the end of the 
term, the boy came to me with his 
work. He looked at me and said, 
“This isn't exactly what I want, but 
I think it’s O.K.” 

What Professor Earl C. Kelley, 
in Education for What Is Real, has 
termed “educability’’ is the ability 
to give up what one has held on to 
and to replace it with new patterns. 
Such ability is the aim of present- 
day art education, where the respon- 
sibility for decisions comes to rest 
on the student and where awareness 
and selfrealization are bound up 
with creative activity. 

If art educators are sincere in be- 
lieving that flexibility increases in a 
creative atmosphere, then the art 
class is the place for selfcriticism to 
flourish and the laboratory for the 
creative person. However, where- 
ever the art class is conducted along 
mass-production lines, or wherever 
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any one idea or set of ideas prevails 
as a modus operandi, the flexibility 
of thinking soon disappears, and 
we might as well not teach art at 
all. 

Many adolescents at first feel un- 
comfortable about the absence of 
external standards (‘“‘rightness” and 
“wrongness’’) in art, and they miss 
the sanctions and approbations of 
the teacher. But only until selfdisci- 
pline replaces external authority. 
Once the student is able to make 
his choices, he is free, responsible, 
creatively independent. Once he ac- 
cepts his own errors, he becomes 
gnore able to recognize them and to 
see his art products, not as polished 
masterpieces, but rather as steps in 
his own development. The effect 
that this kind of selfcritical activity 
has on the integrity of the indi- 
vidual is important, in that it pro- 
vides him with another tool with 
which to approach his environment. 

If we assume that flexibility is 
in creative education, 
where the of 
knowledge required in other areas 
is replaced by discovering and struc- 
turing, along with the responsibility 
for one’s own decisions, then we 
can say that the art teacher is re- 
sponsible for limiting or defining 
the field, and the students are re- 
sponsible for all choices within the 
bounds of the problem under attack. 
In such a setup, constant and ‘varied 
evaluation is the key to student self- 
realization, as it would be in the 


inherent 


type cumulative 
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work of any creative adult. In the 
classroom this evaluation may take 
place in three ways. 

First, the student and the teacher 
are to be in rapport. By visiting the 
students separately and questioning 
them about their work, the teacher 
helps them to gain insights into 
their problems. Here the nondirec- 
tive technique can be of great use. 
Instead of telling the student what 
is wrong with his work, the art 
teacher can get him to voice his 
problems and to question or ver 
balize intentions. With 
individual attention (possible on/) 
in small classes), the adolescent will 


his such 


gain confidence and ability in self- 
criticism. 

Second, frequent group discus 
sions, with much questioning and 


selfquestioning, will foster flexible 


thinking. Students will learn to 
help one another criticize. 

Third, the constant nurturing of 
visual sensitivity to art and to na 
ture is of paramount importance in 
the laboratory of the art classroom. 
Familiarity with the visual world 
can be gained by exposure to and 
impromptu discussion of, new 
phenomena. 

Generally, if the art teacher be- 
comes problem-oriented rather than 
assignment-centered, students will 
be selfcritical. Thus the art teacher's 
job is to bring each student from 
certainty to choice and, in the in 
terest of developing individuality, 


to cut down arbitrary conformism. @ 


EXPERIENCE should be a guide post, not a hitching post. 


From Business Briefs. 





Four Schools of Opinion 


Doctrines of English Usage 


CHARLES V. HARTUNG 


In The English Journal 


Due teacher of English today 
may often be tempted to envy the 
teacher of a generation ago, who 
could turn to Woolley’s handbook 
or its counterpart and find immedi- 


ately an unqualified rule to answer 
questions about debatable usage. 
But the publication of the Leonard 
survey, Current English U 
(1932), ended the age cf certainty 


age 


for the teacher and ushered in the 
age of anxiety 

There had, of course, been pre- 
monitory signs before the Leonard 
survey but not a systematic and 
thoroughly documented survey of 
current opinion. The Leonard sur- 
vey definitely demonstrated the re- 
spectable standing of such locu- 
tions as #t is me, will you be at the 
Brown's this evening, and who are 
you looking for. As a result the re- 
vised editions of prescriptive hand- 
books began to qualify their ab- 
solutism, and the English teach- 
er’s life became more complicated 

Today the conscientious teacher 
must keep up with the latest de- 
linguistic 
weigh the results of various polls 
of English usage, and be constantly 
attentive to the 


velopments in theory 


language customs 
of his local community and of the 
wider community reflected in news- 
papers, radio, and television. There 
school of 
which holds that the teacher may 


is even one opinion 
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well learn several versions of his 
language and use them appropri- 
ately to increase his popularity and 
effectiveness. ° 7 

A “modern view of grammar 
and linguistics” has been presented 
as the majority opinion of the 
Commission on the English Curri- 
culum of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. For those 
teachers who may not be familiar 
with the statement of the view in 
The English Language Arts here is 
a list of the basic concepts which 
are there attributed to modern 
linguists and advocated by the com- 
mittee on language: (1) Language 
changes constantly; (2) Change is 
normal and represents not corrup- 
tion but improvement; (3) Spoken 
language is the language; (4) Cor- 
rectness rests on usage; (5) All 
usage is relative. 

In the same place the point of 
view of the contemporary linguist 
is summarized as follows: 


1. Correctness in modern English 
usage is not determined by appeals to 
logic, etymology, or the traditions of 
earlier days. It cannot be determined 
by rules of “right” and “wrong.” It 
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must be established by the needs of 
communication in every situation in 
which language is used, 

2. Since correctness is a_ relative 
matter derived from the needs of 
communication, the teaching of cor- 
rect English requires the development 
in pupils of a sensitivity to the re- 
quirements of language in all kinds 
of situations and the gradual develop- 
ment of skill to use English appropri- 
ately in each situation. 

3. The teaching of correctness in 
school and college courses must shift 
in emphasis from the laying down of 
negative rules to the development of 
positive insights. Instead of teaching 
rules for the avoidance of error, pu- 
pils must be taught to observe and 
understand the way in which their 
language operates today for the vari- 
ous needs of communication. 

This is evidently the doctrine of 
the new orthodoxy. It comes with 
good credentials and presents a 
program that is in many ways at- 
tractive. And it has retained enough 
of the dogmatism of the old ortho- 
doxy (note the use of the words 
“must” and “requires” to appeal 
to those in need of authority. But 
even among the linguistic experts 
cited as the authority for the new 
doctrine there is not the unanimity 
that is claimed. 

Generally speaking, the four 
main doctrines current among those 
concerned with judging the propri- 
ety of language usage are: (1) the 
doctrine of rules; (2) the doctrine 
of general usage; (3) the doctrine 
of appropriate usage; and (4) the 
doctrine of the linguistic norm. 
Rarely do those interested in lan- 
guage adhere consistently to any 
one of these doctrines. Instead there 
divergence between 


is the usual 
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theory and practice; some linguists 
profess one doctrine and practice 
another. Also there is the usual 


eclectic cosnpromise. Nevertheless 
schools of opinion may be grouped 
according to the degrees of em- 
phasis given to these various doc- 


trines. 

From the point of view of the 
modern school of linguistics the 
doctrine of rules is, or at least 
should be, moribund. But even a 
cursory glance at handbooks and 
grammars of recent date reveals 
what a tenacious hold it has on 
life. And even when the doctrine 
is disclaimed in theory, we find 
grammarians following it in spirit 
and practice. These grammarians, 
it is true, speak of “usage” but in 
their hands the doctrine of usage 
has been practically identical with 
the doctrine of rules. 

It is not until the research studies 
of C. C. Fries that we find a truly 
inclusive and adequately docu- 
mented study of general usage. 
Eschewing the guidance of the 
grammars and even the polls of 
“educated” usage, Fries stated that 
“it is probably much more sound 
to decide that the spontaneous 
usage of that large group who are 
carrying on the affairs of English 
speaking people is the usage to be 
observed and to set the standard.” 
Yet, in concession to the demands 
of effective communication and to 
the practical problems of the teach- 
er in the classroom he has given 
assent to the doctrine of appro- 
priateness. The problem of the 
teacher, according to Fries, is to 
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develop in the student the habits 
that will enable him to use freely 
the language appropriate to his 
ideas, the occasion of their expres- 
sion, and the needs of his hearers. 
To bring about this end, the teach- 
er needs to become sensitive to the 
different levels and functional vari- 
eties of usage and to develop a pro- 
gram of study designed to ineet the 
particular needs of each class. 
Although the teacher must take in- 
to account the prevailing demand 
that he equip his pupils with the 
language habits that have attained 
the most social acceptability, he 
needs to develop also an intelligent- 
ly liberal attitude toward the par- 
ticular language habits of any 
group of students. 


In its essentials the doctrine of 


appropriateness has not changed 


since the full exposition of George 
Philip Krapp in his Modern English 
(1909). Good English, according 
to Krapp, is any language which 
“hits the mark.’ He describes three 
English speech 

“popular English,” “colloquial Eng- 
lish,”” and “formal or literary Eng- 
lish'’—and states that each of these 
has its Other 
scholars have objected to Krapp’s 
ideas, declaring that consistent car- 


tendencies in 


appropriate uscs. 


rying out of the doctrine of ap- 
propriateness that 
every newcomer to a community 


would mean 
would need to learn a new set of 
speech habits and that every traveler 
would need to be sensitive to in- 
local 
cater to the 
habits of his listeners. This would 


numerable dialects and to 


personal language 
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finally result in the decline of a 
general standard of aultivated 
speech understood everywhere and 
acceptable everywhere. In answer 
to such objections, Krapp might 
very well have repeated what he 
had said in Modern English: that 
the completely consistent adherence 
to the idea of general usage would 
mean finally a fixed language in- 
admissive of improvement and that 
the interplay of ‘‘standard” English 
and “good” English makes for a 
language constantly improving in 
expressiveness and effectiveness of 
communication. 

Those who adhere to the doc- 
trine of the linguistic norm em- 
brace those concepts which em- 
phasize that language is above all 
responsible to an expressive ideal. 
Some advocates of the normative 
approach hold that language should 
not be subservient to usage and 
should be judged by consciously de- 
rived criteria. I. A. Richards, for 
instance, has characterized the doc- 
trine of usage as “the most per- 
nicious influence in current English 
teaching.”” In attacking the doctrine 
of usage, Richards recommends a 
self-critical reflection about the 
conduct of thought in language. 
He objects to the statement, “If 
it's widely in use, it's O.K.” As 
instances of usage degradation, he 
cites the current practice of using 
uninterested and disinterested and 
imply and infer as synonyms. In 
each instance the confusion has 
brought about a loss in precision 
without a corresponding gain as 
compensation. 
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Not all adherents to the concept 
of a linguistic norm have held as 
strongly as Richards to the principle 
of consciously critical evaluation of 
language. Instead, some linguistic 
scholars have held that linguistic 
efficiency is often the result of the 
spontaneous and intuitive expres- 
sion of the folk. They believe that 
language tends constantly toward a 
norm of maximum expressiveness 
with the least effort. According to 
the theory of Otto Jespersen, 
linguistic changes involve a constant 
interplay of opposing demands, 
one by the individual seeking ease 
of expression and the other of a 
social character calling for distinct- 
ness of communication. The first 
tendency is subversive of traditional 
forms of expression; the second is 
conservative and tends to keep 
alive the traditional norm. The in- 
teraction between these two de- 
mands brings about language 
changes designed to conserve the 
energy of the speaker and at the 
same time to retain the power of 
exact communication. 

Edward Sapir’s Language con- 
tains a thoughtful discussion of the 
expression Who did you see which 
illustrates Jespersen’s theory. The 
construction, he says, is kept alive 
by social snobbery but will eventu- 
ally succumb to the pressure put on 
it by the uncontrolled speech of the 
folk. He then goes on to cite the 
reasons for the linguistic as well as 
psychological shakiness of whom 
and shows why, in spite of its be- 
ing logically and historically cor- 
rect, it is bound to be replaced by 
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the more natural, expressive ho 

It is the insistence by its adher- 
ents on precision and fullness of 
meaning which gives force to this 
doctrine of the linguistic norm. In 
its expressive aims it is similar to 
the doctrine of appropriateness, but 
whereas the doctrine of appro- 
priateness emphasizes the social sit- 
uation, particularly the effect on an 
doctrine of the 
balance 


audience, the 
linguistic 
the intention of the speaker, the 
nature of the language itself, and 
the probable effect on the audience. 


norm holds in 


Because of its over-all point of 
view the doctrine of the linguistic 
norm is probably the best vantage 
ground for the teacher. It provides 
criteria by which to evaluate both 
the conservative and the liberalizing 
forces in language. It does not, to 
be sure, provide the sense of psy- 
chological security and social ap- 


proval so long associated with the 
But submission 


doctrine of rules. 
to dogmatic authority merely out of 
a desire to gain security hardly 
seems a constructive attitude. Nor 
does it seem desirable to compro- 
mise personal conviction in the 
way so often demanded by con 
sistent adherence to either the doc- 
trine of general usage or the doc- 
trine of appropriateness. The most 
suitable philosophy of language for 
the teacher would seem to be one 
calling for a disinterested and yet 
constantly critical evaluation of 
language as a means to maximum 
expression. And this is the point of 
view of the doctrine of the lin- 
guistic norm e 
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Eisenhower Asks for Federal 
Funds. —President Eisenhower's 
proposed educational budget for 
fiscal 1958 provides for another big 
step in the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion’s growth. If approved by Con- 
gress, the USOE would operate on 
a $7.5 million appropriation, a 
hefty increase of $2.2 million over 
this year’s operating funds. 

Schoolmen here are pleased with 
the presidential pump-priming for 
the federal education agency—as 
indeed they are with Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s total budget for major edu- 
cational activities of the federal gov 
ernment. What Congress does about 
the requests, of course, is a different 
matter. 

Now that the USOE has demon 
strated both its need and capacity 
for growth, Congress will very like- 
ly vote some increase over the 
$5,270,000 on which the agen y is 
currently operating. Of that sum, 
more than $1 million is presently 
being spent on the USOE’s vital co- 
Operative research projects. The 
stepped-up Eisenhower budget 
would earmark $2.3 million for 
next year to carry on the research 
projects. Mr. Eisenhower's request 
would also permit the USOE to in- 
crease its professional and junior 
professional staff, adding 44 re- 
search assistants. 

Vocational education is another 
area that would come in for an in- 
crease under the Eisenhower budget. 
The President has asked for a total 


of $33,750,081 for federal grants 
to the states. This would be in ad- 
dition to the perpetual $7 million 
appropriation provided under the 
Smith-Hughes Act. The vocational 
budget would include $4 million 
for extension and improvement of 
practical nurse training. Last year's 
Eisenhower request for vocational 
education was $31,400,000. 

Here are some of the other edu- 
cational budgetary requests made by 
the President: ; 

For federal grants to states to de- 
velop library services in rural areas, 
Mr. Eisenhower asked $3 million, 
about $1 million over the amount 
currently available to states. Actually 
P.L. 597, passed by the last Con- 
gress, authorizes $7.5 million a year 
for five years for library develop- 
ment. But many states will not be 
ready to use federal funds for li- 
brary services until after their legis- 
latures have met this year. The re- 
sult could be large sums of unused 
money which would have to be turn- 
ed back to the Treasury since the 
law provides that excess funds can- 
not be pro-rated among states. 

For maintenance and operation of 
schools in federally-affected areas 
the President requested $127 mil- 
lion. The increase over this year's 
appropriation would be used to 
boost the amount paid per pupil as 
provided by a change in law by the 
84th Congress. 

The Eisenhower budget also asks 
$300,000 for salaries and expenses 
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of the President's Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School, 
double the current appropriation; 
$829.5 million for readjustment 
benefits for veterans’ education, as 
opposed to the $775 million appro- 
priated for this year; $30 million 
for a Department of State-adminis- 
tered international student exchange 
program; and $65 million for the 
National Science Foundation, $25 
m‘"‘on over the present appropria- 
tion. 


Construction Aid Needs a 
Shove.—What are the chances for 
passage of federal school construc- 
tion legislation this session of Con- 
gress? An inquirer can get as many 
different kinds of answers as the 
number of times he asks that ques- 
tion. 

But even allowing for discrep- 
ancies, the general view appears to 
be that Congress will eventually 
hammer out an aid bill of some 
kind. However—one is reminded 
of similar “general views” in past 
years. 

President Eisenhower's special 
message to Congress will, of course, 
do education's cause no harm. The 
President, proving himself at least 
to be persistent—this being his 
third consecutive special message on 
education since 1955—repeated his 
last year’s request, with some slight 
modifications. 

Briefly, the President would pro- 
vide a total of $2 billion in loans 


and direct grants over the next four : 


years. (Last year, he asked for $50 
million less, and also proposed that 
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the funds be doled out over a five- 
year period. His current four-year 
speed-up plan is designed to make 
up for “the lost year.”’) 

Under Mr. Eisenhower's pro- 
posed program, Congress would 
provide $325 million a year for the 
next four years for a total of $1.3 
billion. The balance of the money 
under his over-all $2 billion plan 
would be available as loans. After 
the first year, states would be re- 
quired to match the federal funds. 

Unchanged from his last year's 
proposal, Mr. Eisenhower again 
stipulated that funds be apportion- 
ed on the basis of need. 

That last point runs head-on into 
the plan of Rep. Augustine Kelley 
(D., Pa.) who gave his name to 
the bill which failed to get through 
the House last year. This year, 
Cong. Kelley has revised his bill 
upward to provide for $3.6 billion 
in federal aid to be spent over a 
six-year period. But he has retained 
the formula that would appropriate 
the funds uniformly—with states 
matching federal funds on a per- 


pupil basis. 

Thus, while the “need versus the 
school population’’ issue is expected 
to be a controversy, schoolmen here 


are inclined to discount it as a 
major threat to passage of a school 
bill. One highly placed educational 
association spokesman labelled last 
year's so-called controversy ‘‘mere 
window dressing.” In other words, 
he felt that it was a subterfuge 
which some unsympathetic lawmak- 
ers had latched on to in their desire 
to kill school-aid legislation. 
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A much more serious issue, how- 
ever, is racial integration. A major 
cause for the school bill's failure 
last year, the racial can be 
expected to be very much in evi- 
dence in any discussion of a school- 
aid bill this year. 


President Eisenhower sought to 


issuc 


rule this issue out of order in con- 
sideration of a school bill. In his 
special message he told Congress, as 
he had done so earlier in his State 
of the 
hoped “school construction legisla- 


Union Message, that he 


tion can be enacted on its own 
merits, uncomplicated by provisions 
dealing with the complex problems 
of integration.” 

Hope as the President might, 
Cong. Isidore Dollinger, a New 
York Democrat who represents a 
racially-mixed district, has already 
introduced legislation that would 
withhold aid to schools “‘discrimi- 
nating between students by reason 
of their race.’ Cong. Adam Clayton 
Powell, the New York Negro 
Democratic lawmaker who waged 
the brunt of the antisegregation 
fight last year, has also indicated 
that he will pursue the battle this 
year. 

But Cong. Cleveland M. Bailey 
(D., W.Va.), chairman of the 
House Education Committee's 
School Construction Subcommittee, 
has predicted that Congress this 
year will beat down antisegregation 
efforts to link the issue with school 
construction. He predicts passage of 
a bill by the House and Senate. 

Furthermore, word is that many 
Republicans who last year supported 
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the so-called Powell amendment 
will this year heed President Eisen- 
hower's advice to consider integra- 
tion as a separate issue. 

In the final analysis, however, 
most schoolmen are convinced that 
if federal school legislation is pass- 
ed, it will take active leadership on 
the part of President Eisenhower. 
Says one source: “If the White 
House wants a bill, it can get it. 
But it will have to work for it. The 
Democratic votes are pretty well set. 
A lot of Republican votes will have 
to change to get a bill through.” 


More Salary for More Kids.— 
School boards which propose a 
“trade’’—larger classes for teacher 
salary increases—will get no en- 
couragement for their idea from 
schoolmen in Washington. 

The suggestion, first reported to 
officials of the American Federation 
of Teachers, AFL-CIO, and rebuff- 
ed by them, is allegedly in the 
“thinking” stage in several parts of 
the country. Teacher union officials 
gave no specific details, except that 
“some school boards’ were plan- 
ning to propose the idea. 

Spokesmen for professional edu- 
cational organizations in Washing- 
ton say it is “inconceivable” that 
any teacher would accept sucha deal. 

“Teacher salary increases can 
never be tied in with increased 
teaching loads in that way,” said 
one Washington observer. “Teach- 
ers have already earned the right 
to, and demonstrated the need for, 
higher salaries without adding to 
their already heavy burdens.” 
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The spokesman said that every 
student in a class of more than 30 
pupils is an ‘additional burden on 
the teacher.”’ Virtually nowhere, he 
said, are classes held to that num- 
ber, with almost double that figure 
the rule in some places. 


Bring in the Coach.—Education’s 
quality of being able to look to it- 
self at the first sign of trouble is 
demonstrated again—this time over 
the much-discussed “why Johnny 
can’t read’’ issue. 

That's the major implication of 
Dr. Arno Jewett’s address here to 
the 4lst annual convention of the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. “Sometimes the 
reading problems in our schools are 
so close to us that we can’t see 
them,”’ said the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation specialist for language arts. 
“Not all educational problems can 
be attributed to reading deficiencies 
and disabilities, but lots of them 
can—in fact, more than most of us 
realize,’ he said. 

One of the best remedies, he said, 
is to make more reading material 
accessible to students. But where 
and by whom? Dr. Jewett suggest- 
ed his answer in these words: ‘Does 
the athletic coach have in his office 
or the locker rooms a book shelf of 
exciting sports stories and biog- 
raphies? Does he put his prestige be- 
hind reading? Does the science 
teacher display the latest science 
books on such subjects as space 
travel, skin diving, and animal life 
in Africa?” And finally, “Are there 
books and 


colorful, worthwhile 
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magazines within reach of pupils in 
every classroom? Are books as easy 
to take out as TV is to turn on?” 

Dr. Jewett asked these questions 
by way of introducing a proposal 
that schools widen their in-service 
program for teachers. 
Part of the proposal is the establish- 
ment of a professional library, at 


educ ation 


the disposal of teachers, to help 
them recognize and deal with the 
and the 
physically handicapped reader. 
What should be the responsibility 
of subject-matter teachers in im- 


retarded, the reluctant, 


proving reading skills of pupils? It 
is admittedly a tough question, but 
Dr. Jewett relies for his answer on a 
group of experts who met recently 
at a U.S. Office of Education-spon 
sored conference on junior-high- 
school reading 

Dr. Jewett listed these reading 


skills 


should help develop in pupils The 


and competencies teachers 
ability to: 

Define and keep in mind one’s 
reading purpose; adjust one’s speed 
to the purpose, style, and content: 
locate main ideas, including the 
author's purpose; distinguish be- 
tween significant facts and minor 
or irrelevant details; recall main 
ideas and important details; see 
cause-effect relationships; and read 
with critical alertness and judgment 

“Emphasis on these skills, of 
course, will differ from subject mat- 
ter to subject matter,” Dr. Jewett 
said, adding, “A quadratic equa- 
tion, a weather map, a short story, 
and a sonnet, each presents different 


reading problems.” a 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 

McKeesport, Pa.: Arthur O. Horn has 
been named successor to the late Leo A. 
Travis. Mr. Horn, former principal of 
McKeesport Technical High School, has 
been acting superintendent since Septem- 
ber. 

West Orange, N.J.: Milton W. Brown, 
superintendent since 1946, has an- 
nounced his resignation effective in 
June. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: John M. Lumley 
has resigned as superintendent. 

Oklahoma City, Okla.: J. Chester 
Swanson has announced his resignation 
in June to join the staff of the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

Haverford College, Pa.: Hugh Borton, 
director of East Asian Institute, Colum- 
bia University, has been appointed pres: 
dent. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, 
East Stroudsburg: LeRoy J. Koehler is 
now president, succeeding Joseph F. 
Noonan, resigned. (Dr. Noonan’s name 
was erroneously used as being the new 
president instead of Dr. Koehler in the 
January issue of THe EpucaTion DI- 
GEST.) Dr. Koehler was formerly head 
of the social studies department in the 
college. 

Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, 
N.Y.: Val H. Wilson, president of Colo- 
rado Woman's College, Denver, has 
been named president to succeed Henry 
Thomas Moore upon his retirement at 
the end of the college year. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln: 
D. A. Worcester, professor and former 
chairman of the department of educa- 
tional psychology and measurement, has 
retired. He has accepted a visiting pro- 
fessorship at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison. 

Ohio State University, Columbus: 
Earl W. Anderson has been named chair- 
man of the department of education 

University of California, Los Angel 


es: Howard E, Wilson, executive secre- 
tary of the AASA-NEA Educational 
Policies Commission since 1953, has 
been named dean of the school of edu- 
cation, succeeding Edwin A. Lee. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 


Coleman R. Griffith, professor of edu- 
cation, University of Illinois, has been 
named director of the new Office of 
Statistical Information and Research, 
American Council on Education, operat- 
ing on a five-year grant of $375,000 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. 

Clayton L. Akin, supervising principal 
at Bemus Point, N.Y., has been ap- 
pointed specialist in employed school 
personnel administration, U.S. Office of 
Education; and Winston L. Roesch, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has been named 
specialist in school district organization 
and administration for the U.S. Office 
of Education. 

Jane Franseth, specialist for rural 
education, U.S. Office of Education, has 
been voted president-elect of the Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. 

J. Ollie Edmunds, president of John 
B. Stetson University, DeLand, Fla., was 
recently elected president of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges 

A. A. Liveright has been appointed 
director of the Center for the Study of 
Liberal Education for Adults, Chicago. 

Eric F. Rhodes has been appointed to 
fill the newly created position of con- 
sultant on teacher salary schedules for 
the NEA. 

Ralph C. Norris, superintendent of 
Polk County Schools, Des Moines, Ia., 
has succeeded R. Emmet Harris, super- 
intendent at Caldwell County, Lockhart, 
Tex., as president of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Rural Education. 


RECENT DEATHs: 
Charles L. Hill, president of Wilber- 
force College, Ohio, at the age of 50. 
Frank Aydelotte, former president of 
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Swarthmore College, Pa., and former 
director of the Institute for Advanced 
Study at Princeton, N.J., at the age of 
76. 

Paul S. Bachman, president of the 
University of Hawaii, at the age of 55. 

J. Harold Saxon, executive secretary 
of the Georgia Education Association 
since 1944, 

Lewis M. Terman, developer of the 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale, who 
retired in 1942 as chairman of the psy- 
chology department, Stanford Univer- 
sity. 


One-Way Exchange 

A LIMITED number of exchange 
teachers of French, German, his- 
tory, math, or science from Wes- 
tern Europe is available for place- 
ment in American junior-high 
schools, senior-high schools, and 
junior colleges for the 1957-58 
school year, according to the US. 
Office of Education. 

Part of the U.S. International 
Exchange Program under the Ful- 
bright and Smith-Mundt Acts, the 
teachers will come to the U.S. as 
exchange visitors for one year only. 
Their transportation is to be paid 
by the U.S. government, but salaries 
must be provided by the school sys- 
tem here. This is a one-way ex- 
change, not an interchange. 

Superintendents interested in the 
arrangement may write to Cornelius 
McLaughlin, chief of the Teacher 
Exchange Section, U.S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


School-Law Conference 

SomE of the nation’s top legal ex- 
perts will meet with educators for 
a school-law conference in Wash- 
ington, D.C., March 14-15. 
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Legal authorities who will parti- 
cipate in the conference include 
John Fey, clerk of the Supreme 
Court of the U.S.; Floyd M. Rid- 
dick, assistant parliamentarian of 
the U.S. Senate; and Edith H. 
Cockrill, judge of the juvenile 
court of the District of Columbia. 

The conference is cosponsored by 
the National Organization on Legal 
Problems of Education, the NEA, 
the U.S. Office of Education, the 
National Council of Chief State 
School Officers, and George Wash- 
ington University. 


AASA Election 
C. C. TRILLINGHAM, superinten- 
dent of Los Angeles, Calif., county 
schools, has been chosen president- 
elect of the American Association 
of School Administrators for the 
current year. Ballot was by mail. 

Dr. Trillingham will serve a 
year as president-elect, and will be- 
come president of the association 
in March, 1958. Philip J. Hickey, 
St. Louis, Mo., will assume his du- 
ties this month as president for the 
coming year. 

J. Chester Swanson, superinten- 
dent at Oklahoma City, Okla., was 
named vice-president in the ballot- 


ing. 


Reading Conference 

READING experts, at a recent con- 
ference to improve junior-high- 
school reading habits, sponsored by 
the U.S. Office of Education, stated 
that the only thing wrong with 
juniors reading habits is the read- 
ing matter given him. 
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Dwight L. Burton, sprofessor at 
Florida State University, recom- 
mended that appreciation of good 
reading material be built from ‘‘the 
most popular entertainment.” He 
said students can—-and should— 
have fur. with -purtrp~-He also de- 
clared that “superior modern fiction 
is preferable to venerable but 
mediocre classics.” 

Paul Witty, professor at North- 
University, 
against introducing authors such as 
Dickens and Shakespeare to stu- 
dents young to appreciate 
them. 


western counselled 


too 


NEA Birthday Party 
THE nation-wide NEA Birthday 
Party, celebrating the 100th anni- 
versary of the founding of the Na- 
tional Education Association, will 
be held on April 4. 

The organization's 6,000 local 
associations will hold birthday par- 
ties in their own communities to 
commemorate the event. The NEA 
will also hold a party in Washing- 
ton, D.C., attended by nationally- 
known figures. 

Many local civic and service club 
groups are planning “Teacher's 
Minute” ceremonies at their meet- 
ings during the week to observe the 
event. 

The premier of “Song of Democ- 
racy,’ the NEA Centennial com- 
position by Howard Hanson, will be 
held in Constitution Hall, Wash- 
ington, D.C., April 9. Dr. Hanson 
will conduct the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra as the Howard 
University Choir sings a cantata ar- 
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rangement of the work. Plans call 
for a nationwide broadcast of the 
concert. 


ICEC Convention 

“CREATIVITY in the Education of 
Exceptional Children” will be the 
theme of the 35th annual conven- 
tion of the International Council 
for Exceptional Children, to be 
held in Pittsburgh, Pa., April 23- 
Zi, 

Noted speakers at the convention 
will include Fritz Redl, chief of 
the Child Research Branch, Nation- 
al Institutes of Health, Bethesda, 
Md.; Maurice J. Thomas, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh; Leslie L. Chis- 
holm, University of Nebraska; Jo- 
seph Wortis, Brooklyn Jewish Hos- 
pital, N.Y.; Ruth Strang, Columbia 
University; G. Robert Koopman, 
Michigan Department of Public In- 
struction; Agnes Mahoney, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; and Wanda B. Mit+ 
chell, Evanston, III. 


Research Projects 

APPROVAL of seven more contracts 
with colleges and universities for 
cooperative educational research has 
been announced by the U.S. Office 
of Education. 

The contracts include three with 
Syracuse University, two with Bos- 
ton University, and one each with 
Indiana University and Regis Col- 
lege, Weston, Mass. 

Projects to be undertaken at 
Syracuse are a study of the attitudes 
of parents toward mentally retarded 
children, a study of the effects of 
community pressures and other fac- 
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tors on the development of teach- 
ing careers, and a study to deter- 
mine how factors such as person- 
ality traits are involved in the 
choice of teaching as a vocation. 

At Boston, the studies will seek 
a simple group test to spot future 
delinquents within groups of non- 
readers and slow learners, and also 
the identification of those language 
weaknesses which usually respond 
rapidly to remedial instruction 

Indiana University’s study will 
investigate the professional prepara- 
tion and performance of students 
graduating from Indiana _teacher- 
training institutions. 

The Regis College project will 
test the effectiveness of a modified 
counseling procedure to promote 
learning among bright students who 
have been doing poorly in school 
subjects. 


Science Survey 

Goop high-school science teachers 
are the key to the science manpower 
supply, according to a recent survey 
among some of the nation’s leading 
educators made by Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

An almost absolute relationship 
between good teaching and rising 
science enrolments was reported in 
the survey, according to Frederick 
L. Fitzpatrick, director of the 
Teachers College Science Manpower 
Project. 

The survey was conducted by 
Teachers College as an adjunct to a 
Science Manpower Project which 
the college started this year to help 
alleviate the shortage of good sci- 
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ence teachers and to improve sci- 
ence teaching. Key members of the 
science teaching staffs of leading 
institutions of higher learning are 
participating in the workshop pro- 
gram to revitalize science teaching 
materials. The project is supported, 
financially by about 30 large indus- 
trial organizations. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

March I-5, NEA Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

March 17-21, 


Supervision and Curriculum Devel! 


Association for 


opment, St. Louis, Mo. 
March 24-29, NEA Department 
of Elementary-School Principals, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 
April 4, NEA Centennial Birth 


day Party. 


April 8-14, Pan American 
Week 
April 21-26, Association for 


Childhood Education International, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

April 23-26, National Catholic 
Educational Association, Milwau 
kee, Wis 

April 23-27, International Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children, Pitts 
burgh, Pa. 

April 24-26, American Industrial 
Arts Association, Kansas City, Mo 

June 21-29, National Commis 
sion on Teacher Education and Pro 
fessional Standards, Washington 
D.C. 

June 30—July 6, National Educa 


tion Association, Philadelphia, Pa 
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=== New Educational Materials =———— 





School Planning and Building 
Handbook. N. L. Engelhardt, 
N. L. Engelhardt, Jr., and Stan- 
ton Leggett. New York: F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, 1956. Pp. 
xiii + 626. $12.75. 

This practical handbook is said to be 
the first to deal with every phase of 
planning and executing schoo! buildings 
and school building programs. It should 
prove an aid to the many communities 
now facing an urgent need for new 
schoo! facilities. 

Organized into 40 detailed chapters, 
the book analyzes and systematizes all 
types of elementary-, intermediate-, and 
secondary-school projects. Site selection, 
contracts, preliminary planning, specifi- 
cations, bidding, bonds, and costs are a 
few of the hundreds of topics discussed. 
Requisite documents, such as contracts, 
legal notices, performance bonds, etc., 
are reproduced in their entirety, along 
with checklists covering each stage of 
Operation. 

The authors are partners in an educa- 
tional consulting firm in New York City 
which has developed and instituted hun- 
dreds of long-range school building 
programs in the United States. 


Learning Comes of Age. John W. 
Powell. New York: Adult Edu- 
cation Association, 1956. Pp. 
xiv + 235. $3.00. 

This is an inquiry into the present 
state and future prospects of adult learn- 
ing in the United States. The book dis- 
cusses the kinds of learning that grown 
men and women want and ways to 
achieve an effective adult educational 
system on a widespread and continuing 
basis. 

The author maintains that men and 
women need to relate to one another the 
special role they play as citizens, work- 
ers, parents, and individuals, and achieve 
an integrated view of themselves as 
whole yet changing persons. It is the 
business of adult educators, Dr. Powell 





believes, to provide new means for 
reaching these goals. 

Dr. Powell is a leading innovator and 
philosopher of adult education, 


Education in Early Childhood. 
Compiled by the California Bu- 
reau of Elementary Education. 
Sacramento, Calif.: California 
State Department of Education. 
1956. Pp. xxii + 753. $2.50. 


This book, now adopted as a teachers 
manual by the California State Board of 
Education, shows a philosophy of edu- 
cation consonant with the principles of 
the American way of life. It is built on 
a belief in the worth and dignity of 
each child and his right to the fullest 
development of his unique abilities; it 
recognizes that each individual] in our 
country is guaranteed “unalienable 
rights” but that rights and privileges 
carry concomitant duties aand respon- 
sibilities. 

Every administrator and supervisor 
knows that children are being taught by 
teachers with widely different back- 
grounds. The school system, therefore, 
has grave responsibility to provide a 
year-round program of well-planned ac- 
tivities designed to improve the quality 
of educational service provided for chil- 
dren, In this volume, the experience of 
many qualified educators has been made 
available for the use of every teacher. 


Youth, the Years from Ten to Six- 
teen. Arnold Gesell, Frances L. 
Ilg, and Louise B. Ames. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1956. 
Pp. xv + 542. $5.95. 

Based on firsthand studies of a select- 
ed group of normal adolescents, this 
book traces the development of behavior 
in the setting of home, school, and com- 
munity. By interpreting the patterns and 
trends of successive stages of growth, 
the psychology of youth becomes more 
understandable, and many of its prob- 
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lems less formidable—and more inter- 
esting! 

Many of the problems which parents 
and teachers, and society itself, face in 
the youths of today look different and 
less insoluble when viewed in the per- 
spective of patterned changes which 
normally take place as the growth cycle 
unfolds. 


Canadian Education Today. Edited 
by Joseph Katz. Toronto, Canada: 
McGraw-Hill Company of Can- 
ada Ltd., 1956. Pp. 243. 

This is a symposium, planned to give 
a better understanding of the aims and 
problems as well as a description of 
Canadian educational institutions from 
preschool to university. 

In the essays presented, the consid- 
ered opinions of people most concerned 
with the daily problems of Canadian 
education state their views. Authors of 
these essays—teachers, principals, pro- 
fessors, superintendents, directors, and 
university presidents—have pooled their 
professional resources to bring to the 
Canadian public—and to those beyond 
the national borders—a survey of Cana- 
dian education as it is today. 


The Teaching of Reading and 
Writing. William S. Gray. Chi- 
cago, Ill.: Scott Foresman and 
Company, 1956. Pp. 281. $3.00. 


Also published by Unesco in Switzer- 
land, this book is aimed at those who 
are now at work in organizing literacy 
programs and at those who are prepar- 
ing to enter this field of fundamental 
education. 

The book’s scope includes both cul- 
tural and practical interest. Findings 
from research on an international scale 
are brought together. Psychological bases 
of instruction in reading and writing 
are shown to be the same in all lan- 
guages and with all peoples; they are 
set forth clearly in this book and should 
serve to illuminate thinking on various 
controversial issues 
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OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 


Webster's Elementary Dictionary. 
Springfield, Mass.: G. & C. Merriam 
Company, 1956. Pp. 579. $3.75. Said 


to be the first dictionary written specif- 
cally for the eight-to-twelve age group. 
The 18,000 vocabulary entries are based 
on an original study of practically all 
the books and magazines read by these 
children, 

Reading. Washington, D.C.: Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education Inter- 
national, 1956. Pp. 32. $.75. Bulletin 
contains seven articles by various au- 
thorities on the topic, 

Journeys into America. Arno Jewett, 
Marion Edman, Ruth Scannell, and Paul 
McKee. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1956. Pp. x 630. $3.80. 
One of the Reading for Enjoyment 
series, 

Playmaking with Children from Kin- 
dergarten through Junior High School. 
Second Edition, Winifred Ward. New 
York: Appileton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1957, Pp. xiii 341. $3.50. 


SECONDARY 

Solid Geometry. Rolland R. Smith 
and James F. Ulrich. Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, N.Y.: World Book Company, 
1957. Pp. v + 266. $2.88. 

Study Type of Reading Exercises. Re- 
vised Edition, Ruth Strang. New York: 
Teachers Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Columbia University, 1956. Pp 
vili + 117. $.80. Teacher's manual 
available, 

Extraclass Activities in Aviation, 
Photography, and Radio for Secondary- 
School Pupils. Willis C. Brown. Bulle- 
tin No. 11, 1956, U.S, Office of Edu- 
cation. Pp. viii + 48. Available from 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. $.25 

Assembly Guide for Secondary 
Schools and Clerical Practice for High 
School. Two Curriculum Bulletins pub- 
lished by New York City Board of 
Education. Pp. 52 and 81, respectively 

Our Junior High Schools—What Are 
They Like? Philadelphia, Pa.: Curricu 
lum Office, School District of Phila- 
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delphia, 1956. Pp. 33. $.40. Illustrated 
pamphlet showing how  junior-high 
schools try to satisfy the needs of the 
pupils. 

Group Resources and the Drop-Out. 
Lansing, Mich.: Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, 1956. Pp. 16. 


COLLEGE 


The Psychology of Adolescence. 
Arthur T. Jersild. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1957. Pp. xii 438. 
$5.00. 

How to Pass College Entrance Tests. 
Third Edition. David Turner and Ali- 
son Peters. New York: Arco Publishing 
Company, Inc., 1956. Pp. 282. $3.50. 

Student Loans: Their Place in Student 
Aid. Washington, D.C Changing 
Times, The Kiplinger Magazine, 1956. 


Pp. viii 73. $2.00. 


GUIDANCE 

The Restaurant Business. Walter O. 
Voegele. The Pharmaceutical Industry. 
John O'Neill Closs, Cambridge, Mass. 
Bellman Publishing Company, 1956. 
Pp. 36 and 28. $1.00 each. Two of the 
series of vocational and professional 
monographs 

Careers in Journalism, Careers in 
Accounting, and Career as Dental Hy- 
gienist. Washington, D.C: B'nai 
B'rith Vocational Service, 1956. Pp. 16, 
16, and 8. Revised editions in the oc- 
cupational brief series 


GENERA! 
New Hope for the Retarded; En- 
riching the Lives of Exceptional Children. 


New Edition. Morris P, and Miriam 
Pollock. Boston: Porter Sargent Pub 
lisher, 1956. Pp. 192. $2.75, paper 
bound 

Know Your World. Compiled by 
George E. Ross. New York: E. P. Dut 
ton & Co., Inc., 1956. Pp. 64. $2.50, 
cloth; $1.50, paper bound. A treasury 


of facts on 169 countries 

Assignment: Junior High School. Pre 
pared by new teacher aides, 1956. Pp 
44. Available from Curriculum Office, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Board of Public Edu 


cation 


EDUCATION 


DIGEST 


The Paradoxes of Democracy. Kermit 
Eby and June Greenlief. New York 
Association Press, 1956. Pp. 219. $3.50. 
An analysis of the contradictory social 
forces that threaten both democracy and 
individuality. 

Teaching in America; Forty-Third An- 
nual Schoolmen's Week Proceedings. 
Edited by Frederick C. Gruber, Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1956. Pp. 245. $2.00 

Indians in School; A Study of the De- 
velopment of Educational Facilities for 
Arizona Indians. James E. Officer. Tuc- 
son: University of Arizona, 1956, Pp 
x + 148. $2.50. 

Your Child's Speech; A_ Practica! 
Guide for Parents for the First Five 
Years. Flora R. Schreiber. New York 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1956. Pp. 256 


$3.50. 

AUDIO-VISUALS 
The Child in the Middle, Building 
Children's Personalities with Creative 


Dancing, and Reading Music with Sharp- 
ed Notes. Three new 16mm. films avail- 
able from the University of California, 
Los Angeles. Black and white $67.50, 
$135, and $56.25. Available also for 
rental, 

Behind the Scenes in a Museum, The 
Museum Serves the Community, A Farm 
View of the United States, Living Things: 
Animals, and The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Black and white filmstrips, 
20-34 frames. Available from Visual 
Education Consultants, 2066 Helena St., 
Madison 4, Wis. $3.50 each. 

Educational Aids for Schools and Col- 
leges. 1956. Pp. 24. Available free from 
Education Department, National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, 2 E, 48th St., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Ben Franklin of Old Philadelphia, Lin- 
coln and Douglas, Robert Fulton, and 
Panama Canal. Four new Enrichment 
Records, based on Landmark books of 
the same titles. Available from Enrich- 
ment Teaching Materials, 246 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1, N.Y. $2.80 per 78 
rpm album; $3.76 per 33 1-3 rpm 
ecord of two titles 
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113 Pages 


330 Thompson Street 





MODERN SCHOOL SHOP 
PLANNING 


The only book on the market today which gives complete 
up-to-date information on planning, laying out, and equipping 
all types of school shops, small or large. 37 diagrams and charts 
and 102 photographs, including pictures of well planned new 
shops recently built throughout the country. 


139 Illustrations 
$2.50 


PRAKKEN PUBLICATIONS 


Factual Authoritative 


Plastic Binding 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 








A NEW 
McKNIGHT 
BOOK 


Harold F. Cottingham 
Prof. of Education and Dir. of 
Guidance Training, Florida 
State University 





325 + xvi pages, 6 «x 9, cloth binding 
Se PO basis Seas SS 
Send check or money order or 


ORDER TODAY ON 30 DAY APPROVAL 








Dept. 423 BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co. 


“Guidance 


In Elementary Schools” 


by Harold Fk. Corttingt 


@ Features direct quotes on successful 
guidance practices by 180 elementary 
teachers in 45 states. 


@ A down-to-earth “How To” book to 
help elementary teachers in guidance 
functions. 


Practical and fundamente! in approach from 
cover to cover. Clearly explains how elemen- 
tory teachers con best understand ond ide 
their pupils; assist in their growth and Sone. 
opment. Outlines specifically how school staffs 
can best organize and utilize idence prac- 
tices to improve their schools. © gresents the 
philosophical and psychological framework of 
elementary guidance then backs up this theory 
with almost 200 “how to do it” examples of 
specific practices actually being carried ovt 
by teachers, and in schools all over the coun- 
try. 




















Greater teaching, learning ease 
with American Seating CLASSMATES 


The functional, modern design of 
American Seating school furniture im- 
proves teacher guidance and control; 
promotes student performance and 
learning, and develops good posture 

like the Crassmate line, for 
example. 


This No. 549 table automatically 
adjusts to uneven floors; graceful steel 
standards afford maximum leg room; 
top is smooth, non-glare, birch-grained 
Amerex® plastic. The No. 540 chair 
has deep-curved back which adjusts 
automatically on concealed pivots; seat 
is compound-curved; ball-joint glides. 


As a combination, they are remark- 
ably flexible, easily excel for most 
schoolroom uses. Wouldn’t you rather 
teach in a classroom equipped with 
American Seating CLASsMATE furniture? 


AMERICAN 
SEATING 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. Branch Of- 
fices and Distributors in Principal Cities. 
Manufacturers of School, Church, Audi- 
torium, Stadium, Theatre, Transportation 
Seating, Folding Chairs and Tables. 





